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The Korean Armistice 


ONE STEP NEARER GOAL OF WORLD PEACE 


By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Broadcast to the Nation, Washington, D. C., Je#ly 26, 1953 


Y fellow citizens: 
Tonight we gree with prayers of thanksgiving the 
official news that an armistice was signed almost an 
hour ago in Korea. It will quickly bring to an end the fighting 
between’ the United Nations forces and the Communist armies. 

For this nation the cost of repelling aggression has been 
high. In thousands of homes it has been incalculable. It has 
been paid in terms of tragedy. 

With special feelings of sorrow and with solemn gratitude 
we think of those who were called upon to lay down their 
lives in that far-off land to prove once again that only courage 
and sacrifice can keep. freedom alive upon the earth. 

To the widows and orphans of this war and to those veterans 
who bear disabling wounds, America renews tonight her 
pledge of lasting devotion and care. 

Our thoughts turn also to those other Americans, wearied 
by many months of imprisonment behind the enemy lines. 
The swift return of all of them will bring joy to thousands 
of families. It will be evidence of good faith on the part of 
those with whom we have signed this armistice. 

Soldiers, sailors and airmen of sixteen different countries 
have stood as partners beside us throughout these long and 
bitter months. America's thanks go to each. 

In this struggle we have seen the United Nations meet the 
challenge of aggression, not with pathetic words of protest, 
but with deeds of decisive purpose. 

It is proper that we salute particularly the valorous armies of 
the Republic of Korea, for they have done even more than 
prove their right to freedom. Inspired by President Syngman 
Rhee, they have given an example of courage and patriotism 
which again demonstrates both men of the West and men of 
the East can fight and work and live together, side by side in 
pursuit of a just and noble cause. 


And so at long last the carnage of war is to cease and the 
negotiations of the conference table are to begin. On this 
sabbath eve each of us devoutly prays that all nations may 
come to see the wisdom of composing differences in this fash- 
ion before, rather than after, various resorts to brutal and futile 
battle. 


Now, as we strive to bring about that wisdom, there is, in 
this moment of sober satisfication, one thought that must disci- 
pline our emotions and steady our resolutions. It is this: we 
have won an armistice on a single battleground, not peace in 
the world. 


We may not now relax our guard nor cease our quest. 
Throughout the coming months, during the period of prisoner 
screening and exchange, and during the possibly longer period 
of the political conference which looks toward the snifcation 
of Korea, we and our United Nations allies must be vigilant 
against the possibility of untoward developments. 


And, as we do so, we shall fervently strive to insure that this 
armistice will, in fact, bring free peoples one step nearer to 
a goal of a world of peace. 


My fellow citizens, almost ninety years ago, Abraham 
Lincoln, at the end of the war, delivered his second inaugural 
address. At the end of that speech he spoke some words that 
I think more nearly would express the true feelings of America 
tonight than would any other words ever spoken or written. 
You recall them: 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firm- 
ness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in * * * to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations.” 


This is our resolve and our dedication. 
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A Solemn Hour 


WE FACE NEW TASKS 


By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States 
Broadcast to the Nation, Washington, D. C., July 26, 1953 


E WELCOME the Korean armistice. 
W The commander of the United Nations forces, with 
whom are joined the troops of the Republic of 
Korea, has signed for his command. The Communist com- 
manders have signed for their commands. We hope that they 
have acted and will proceed in good faith. However, until 
that is demonstrated, the present armistice is by no means the 
equivalent of assured peace. So we shall not relax our vigi- 
lance, nor shall we sabia our strength in Korea until future 
events show that this is prudent. 

This is a solemn hour. 

In this hour it is fitting that‘as God-fearing people we should 
give thanks to the Almighty that the killing of man by man 
will stop and that evil passions will be allayed. This is a 
precious gain for all who believe in human dignity and in the 
moral law. 

In this hour we rejoice that the shadow of apprehension 
which, for over three years, has darkened many a home is now 
lifted. Tomorrow no new names will be added to the long 
list of American casualties. And also, our thoughts go out 
eagerly to those of our sons, for long months captives of the 
enemy, who are now to be returned. But our mood is also 
one of sorrow as we think of the many who never will return 
or who return bearing grievous wounds. 

And in this hour let us also think of the cause for which so 
great a sacrifice was made. For the first time in history an inter- 
national organization has stood against an aggressor and has 
marshaled force to meet force. The aggressor, at first victori- 
ous, has been repulsed. The armistice leaves him in control of 
less territory than when his aggression began, and that territory 
is largely wasted. 

The North Korean army is virtually extinct and the Chinese 
and North Korean Communist armies have sustained about 
two million casualties, and of the ten million people of North 
Korea one out of ever three has died from war ravages and 
the inhuman neglect which their rulers have imposed. These 
tragic results will surely be pondered by other potential nomi- 
nees for aggression-by-satellite. All free nations, large and 
small, are safer today because the ideal of collective security has 
been implemented and because awful punishment has been 
visited upon the transgressors. 

In this hour we welcome also the triumph of the principle of 
political asylum. Many of the North Korean and Chinese 
prisoners of war wanted hereafter to live in freedom and the 


Communists stubbornly resisted and insisted that these prison- 
ers must be forcibly returned. Now they have abandoned that 
position. No prisoner will be returned against his will. Free- 
dom is his to choose. 

The consequences of this run far beyond Korea. The Com- 
munist rulers now know that, if they wage another war of 
aggression, those who unwillingly serve in their Red armies 
can escape to freedom, confident that they will never be handed 
back. Thus the Red armies become less dependable as instru- 
ments of aggression and the chance of aggression is corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

In this hour, when we think of the gains which this 
armistice records, we must think also of the cost. We owe 
much, indeed all humanity owes much, to the gallant troops 
who fought under the United Nations Command. The young 
Americans of our armed forces wrote, often with their blood, 
an epic chapter of heroic response to duty. 

The brave people of the Republic of Korea, under the in- 
spiring leadership of President Rhee, sustained their will to 
fight in the face of frightful suffering. And also, fifteen 
members of the United Nations, in addition to the United 
States, contributed valiant fighting men to the United Na- 
tions Command. All of this cost must be held in grateful 
remembrance. 

And in this hour, as we recognize our debt, let us also 
recognize that gratitude is not enough. We face new tasks. 
An immediate task is the binding up of the wounds that war 
has inflicted. We shall do so in South Korea and indeed in 
all Korea, if unification can be achieved. We are no less 
determined than before to achieve this unification. 

Since World War II it has been our firm conviction that 
the unification of the peninsula must come about through 
political means rather than through force. Nothing has hap- 
pened to alter that conviction. Now we shall press forward, 
by peaceful means in political conference, to end an un- 
natural division which, so long as it persists, will be a poten- 
tial cause of strife. 

Finally, in this hour, let us recognize that the need for 
effort and for sacrifice has not passed. In war men make 
vast sacrifices for peace. And then, when peace is won, they 
fail to make the lesser sacrifices needed to keep the peace. 
Let us, this time, not relax, but mobilize for peace the re- 
sources, spiritual and material, which too often we reserve for 
war. Now more than ever we are bound irrevocably to press 
forward toward the goals of universal peace and justice. 


World Affairs 


REPORT TO THE NATION 


By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State and WALTER S. ROBERTSON, Assistant Secresary of State. 
Broadcast to the Nation, Washington, D. C., July 17, 1953 


Department. Last Tuesday night we finished a five- 
day meeting of the foreign ministers of Britain, France, 
and the United States. On Wednesday, Mr. Walter Robert- 
son, Assistant Secretary of State, returned from Korea. He 
had gone there at the President's and at my request to work 


To has been an important week for us in the State 


out with President Rhee the conditions which would make an 
armistice possible, if the Communists want one. A little 
later | am going to ask Mr. Robertson some questions about 
his mission, but first I shall speak about the foreign ministers’ 
meeting. 

It was a good meeting. It developed ways for us to work 
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together for peace and justice in many parts of the world. 
President Eisenhower's great speech of April 16, which he 
called “the chance for peace,’ was heard around the world. 
Leaders in other free countries joined in the same refrain. 
Now we have gone ahead to put these ideals into practice. 


GERMANY 


Of our many agreements, perhaps the most significant was 
our invitation to the Soviet Union to talk with us about unity 
and freedom for Germany and Austria. That invitation was 
delivered the day before yesterday. If the Soviet accepts, we 
shall have a four power meeting. So far, we have no clue as 
to what the response will be. 

Germany remains divided because the Soviet Union has 
continuously blocked our efforts to end the occupation and to 
unite Germany. The German people in the Russian zone are 
suffering cruelty. Their sufferings are not only material but 
moral. They are desperately short of food—and the Soviet 
Union will not let them take it from us. I wonder why. 
Ever since the end of the war, these East Germans have been 
living under a reign of terror. But even eight years of this 
has not crushed their spirit, and their mood is becoming more 
and more rebellious. Since last month there have been serious 
outbreaks. The Russians had to call in their tanks and im- 
pose martial law. The situation is explosive. The Soviets 
admit that their regime there has been a failure. 

Chancellor Adenauer, the head of the Federal Republic 
of West Germany, thinks that now, at last, it might be pos- 
sible to unite Germany. So, in consultation with him, we 
are trying again to achieve that goal. 


Soviet rulers keep talking about peace. If they really want 
peace they ought to allow the Germans to unite and, by free 
elections, to establish their own all-German Government. 
That is our proposal. 


AUSTRIA 


At the foreign ministers’ meeting we decided to try again 
to bring to Austria an end of the military occupation. As 
long ago as 1947 a treaty giving independence had been 
almost totally agreed upon between the Soviet Union and 
the three Western powers. However, the Soviet Union always 
refused to complete the treaty. It has gone on occupying 
eastern Austria and gone on exploiting its economy. Here 
again the occupied people are reaching a stage of exaspera- 
tion. It is another situation where the Soviet rulers, if they 
really want the peace of which they talk so much, will now 
at long last agree to a treaty which will give freedom and 
independence to Austria 


SATELLITE STATES 


We did not forget the other peoples of Eastern Europe 
who at one time formed free and independent nations but 
who are now in bondage to Soviet Russia. Such countries 
as Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania and 
the Baltic states ought to recover the real independence of 
which their people were so justly proud. They are entitled to 
institutions which reflect their belief in God, their love of 
country and their desire for human dignity. The foreign 
ministers of Britain and France agreed with me to express 
our desire to see true liberty restored in the countries of 
eastern Europe. 


The mounting resentment of the oppressed peoples is a 
danger to Russia and a danger to peace. Here again is an 
area within which the Soviet Union can, if it wishes, act to 
assure the peace of which it talks so much. 
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NATO 


We thought much about the Atlantic community. The 
North Atlantic treaty binds 14 nations to work together to 
safeguard the freedom, the common heritage and the civili- 
zation of their peoples. Under that treaty there has been 
created the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, commonly 
known as NATO. It has a military force to which the mem- 
bers contribute and which safeguards the vital interests of 
them all. 

Our Congress is at the point of appropriating funds which 
will represent our next year's contributions to this NATO 
force. Some talk as though this were a “give-away” pro- 
gram. It is no more of a “give-away” of United States money 
than it is a “give-away” when you and I pay to provide for 
a municipal police force or fire department to protect us. 
We pay for collective security, because by joining together 
we get the most protection at the least cost. The NATO 
force is a police force for the Atlantic community. The other 
members, together, contribute to it much more than we do. 
The resultant military force, which General Eisenhower first 
commanded, and which General Gruenther now commands, 
gives protection which is vital to the United States. 

To illustrate, let us suppose that the coal and iron and the 
tremendous industrial capacity of Western Europe were to 
fall into hostile hands. That would be a disaster which would 
cost us far more than our contribution to NATO. So, to get 
insurance against such risks, we affirmed that NATO must 
go on. 

EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


At the heart of this NATO organization there lie six conti- 
nental countries of Western Europe. They are developing 
organic unity. Already they have created a Coal and Steel 
Community. They have signed a Defense Community treaty 
to create a common defense force. A treaty for political unity 
is being worked on. The three ministers agreed that these 
developments were of the utmost importance and that the 
creation of the European Defense Community was ‘a neces- 
sary step.” 

There have been disappointing parliamentary delays in 
taking this step. Some seem to think that this European de- 
fense community has no purpose except to meet the threat 
from the Soviet Union, so that if that threat were to diminish 
then the community would be unnecessary. That is not the 
true case at all. The basic reason for European unity is that 
disunity has, for 150 years, been a source gaol which have 
disastrously weakened the Western European countries them- 
selves, and have involved others in grievous trouble. The 
United States is among the sufferers. 

President Eisenhower, on the basis of his experience in 
Europe, both as Supreme Commander during the second World 
War and also as head of the NATO forces, is convinced of 
the necessity of unity between the nations of continental 
Europe. If that unity does not come about, if the old structure 
of national rivalry is rebuilt as the world’s greatest fire hazard, 
that will mark the bankruptcy of statesmanship. 

This point of view was shared by all at our foreign ministers 
meeting. We particularly emphasized that the unity of Europe 
was necessary in itself and that its consummation should in no 
way be dependent upon the existence of tension with the Soviet 
Union. If there were no Soviet tension at all, the uniting of 
Europe would still be essential for lasting peace. 


That unification is not directed against Eastern Europe or 
Russia, as the three ministers pointed out. The European 
community is open to others, provided only that they are free. 
If, for example, true liberty were restored to Czechoslovakia, 
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it could become a member of the European community and 
enjoy the vast economic and security benefits which are avail- 
able to the community members. 

It is really amazing that the Soviet rulers are trying so hard 
to prevent this unification of Europe. Russia was one of the 
principal victims of the two world wars which began in West- 
ern Europe. If the Soviet rulers really want the ¢ about 
which they talk so much, they will stop the fanatical and sense- 
less Communist opposition to European unity and, instead, 
endorse it. 

INDO-CHINA 


We turned to the Far East and exchanged views about Indo- 
China. In the past, there has been some criticism of the 
French republic for failing to promise liberty and independence 
to the three associated states of Indo-China—Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia. It was felt that the peoples of these countries 
needed something of their own for which to fight. The basis 
for that criticism should now be removed. The French Gov- 
ernment has given assurance that it stands ready to grant com- 
plete sovereignty and independence to the three associated 
states. Negotiations on this matter will start in the near 
future. 

Last Monday, M. Bidault, the French Foreign Minister, and 
I invited the representatives of these three states to meet with 
us. We found that they looked forward eagerly to working 
out arrangements with the French Government to complete 
their sovereignty and independence. It seemed that they do 
not want to be wholly divorced from France. They have, with 
France, strong bonds of a cultural, economic and military 
nature. These can be preserved, consistent with full inde- 
pendence, within the French Union, which, like the British 
Commonwealth, offers a possibility of free association of 
wholly independent and sovereign nations. 

This action of the French Government makes clear the dis- 
tinction between those who would grant independence and 
those who would destroy it. It should make it easier to stop 
Communist aggression in that part of the world. 

We discussed plans for military operations in Indo-China. 
These are being developed by the French General Navarre, 
who has recently gone there. Our Government sent General 
O’Daniel to confer with him. We believe that the new French 
9g are vigorous and deserve to be implemented in that spirit. 

¢ United States has a large interest in the matters because 


our position in the Western Pacific could be put in jeopardy if 
Communists were allowed to overrun the Southeast Asian 
peninsula of which Indo-China forms a major part. We are 
already helping there with material aid. This involves the 
second largest cost item of our mutual security program, par- 
ticipation in the NATO Army being first. I believe we should 
me effective resistance to Communist aggressors everywhere, 


and in Indo-China it will save us from having to spend much 
more money to protect our vital interests in the Pacific. 


KOREA 


Of course, our foreign ministers’ meeting gave much con- 
sideration to Korea. We endorsed the efforts of the United 
Nations command to conclude an early admistice on the honor- 
able terms which the command has proposed. But we are not 
supplicants. We are ready for honorable peace. But if the 
Communists want war, we must be ready for that, too. 

The Communists have been pretending that there cannot be 
an armistice because the United Nations Command does not 
guarantee the future conduct of the Republic of Korea. That 
is absurd. The proposed armistice does not guarantee the 
future conduct of any government. I wish that someone would 
guarantee the future good conduct of the Communist regime 
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of China. But President Rhee has given explicit assurance that 
he will not obstruct in any manner the implementation of the 
proposed armistice. 

At the foreign ministers’ meeting, France and Great Britain 
joined with us in some important commitments about Korea. 
We agreed that if there is an armistice and political conference, 
we shall try our best to bring about Korean unity by peaceful 
means. 

Furthermore, we agreed that if the Communists should 
violate the armistice, we will all three vigorously react to 
restore peace and security. 

We agreed that, at least until further conference, we will 
maintain our common policies in relation to Communist China. 
This means that a Korean armistice would not automatically 
lift our embargo on strategic goods to Red China or lead to 
the acceptance of Communist China in the United Nations. 

We also agreed that an armistice in Korea must not result 
in jeopardizing the restoration of peace in other parts of Asia. 
In this connection we thought particularly of Indo-China. 

As President Eisenhower said in his April 16 address, an 
armistice in Korea that merely released aggressive armies to 
attack elsewhere would be a fraud. We are on our guard 
against that. 

Now let me ask a few questions of Mr. Robertson. 

Mr. Dulles—Won't you tell us why you went to Korea? 

Mr. Robertson—I went, Mr. Secretary, because you and 
President Eisenhower sent me. My mission, as you know, was 
to clear up misunderstandings which were threatening to wreck 
Allied unity at a time when we needed most to be unified. 
I carried messages from President Eisenhower and from you 
to President Rhee assuring him of America’s good will and 
friendship for the ae ae of Korea, of America’s admiration 
for the magnificent and enduring fortitude shown by the South 
Korean people in defense of their liberties and of your per- 
sonal sympathetic understanding of President Rhee’s concern 
for the future of his country. 

Mr. Dulles—What did you find the Korean attitude toward 
an armistice to be? 

Mr. Robertson—The Korean —_ were not opposed to 
the armistice because they like to suffer and to die. They were 
opposed to it because of a deep fear that the armistice is but 
a Communist trick and device to win by negotiation what they 
have failed to achieve on the battlefield—a deep fear that the 
United Nations were weary of the struggle and might sacrifice 
Korea as Koreans feel they have been sacrificed in the past to 
great power interests. My task was to convince President Rhee 
that the United Nations’ objective, the United States objective 
and the Republic of Korea objective, namely a free, inde- 
pendent oon united Korea, were one and the same, that our 
differences lay not in objectives but in methods to be used for 
the achievement of a common objective. The bitterness here 
and among some of our United Nations allies caused by Presi- 
dent Rhee's unilateral action in releasing some 27,000 anti- 
Communist prisoners is duplicated in Korea by a bitterness dis- 
tilled of their fears, Whatever the cause of the bitterness on 
both sides, it needed to be removed. 

Mr. Dulles—Why is it so important for us to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with the Republic of Korea? 

Mr. Robertson—Because the enemy we face in Korea is the 
same ruthless evil force which threatens free people along the 
perimeter of the globe. It seeks to destroy not only Korea but 
the entire free world as well. By no possible circumstances 
consistent with honor should we permit a situation to develop 
where we find ourselves fighting against our ally, the brave 
— of Korea who are bearing the human brunt‘of the 

attle and who have suffered incredibly for their cause and 
ours. 
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The devastation and suffering which has struck this little 
country adds up to a ghastly total. Approximately 1,000,000 
human Jives have been lost. There are an estimated 2,500,000 
refugees, 5,000,000 are destitute, approximately 600,000 

~houses haye been destroyed, with war damages of approx- 
imately $1,000,000,000. Depite this frightful toll, the crusad- 
ing spirit of President Rhee has inspired the people with an 
amazing coufage,:fortsude,.and. wiil to fight Communist ag- 
gression, a spirit unexcelled in any other country of the world. 
The Korean Army, equipped by us, holding two-thirds of the 
battlefront, is the largest, best-trained anti-Communist Army in 
Asia. Such an indomitable spirit and such an army are power 
ful assets to be preserved, not destroyed. 

Mr. Dulles—What was the final attitude of President Rhee 
toward an armistice when you said goodbye to him in Seoul 
last Sunday ? 

Mr. Robertson—We were both very pleased that we had 
been able to reach a wide area of agreement. The agreement 
was such that the United Nations Command was satisfied that 
it could in good faith proceed with an armistice confident, as 
you said earlier, Mr. Secretary, that President Rhee would 
offer no obstruction to its implementation. 

Mr. Dulles—-I know that you had a great deal of discussion 
with President Rhee about the political conference which might 
follow an armistice. This was one of the things about which 
he has been worried. What was his final attitude on this 
matter ? 

Mr. Robertson—-You are quite right, Mr. Secretary, that was 
one of the great worries of President Rhee. He was afraid 
that the political conference might be carried on indefinitely as 
a device to perpetuate uncertainty and as a cover behind which 
his country might be infiltrated and his people subjected to 
hostile propaganda. We agreed that if it should turn out that 
way if it were obvious that the Communists were not nego- 
tiating in good faith, we would try to end the conference as a 
sham and a hostile trick 

Mr. Dulles—-Many here ask if we can trust President Rhee 

to carry out his assurances. What is your impression ? 

Mr. Robertson—It is natural that there should be doubts. 

I might say that there are many in Korea who ask whether 
the Republic of Korea can trust the United States to carry out 
its assurances. I have no doubt on either score. I feel confi- 
dent of President Rhee's sincerity and of his intention to carry 
out in good faith his assurances to me. This is no time for 
us to doubt each other. We need to work together in confi- 
dence as friends and allies. I hope that my mission helped to 
put our relationship on that basis 
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Mr. Dulles—-Thank you very much, Mr. Robertson. You 
have done a fine job of diplomacy in accordance with our best 
American tradition. 

Mr. Robertson—Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I 
should have been completely helpless without the wise counsel 
and support of President Eisenhower, of yourself and of the 
Congressional leaders with whom I know you were in frequent 
consu!tation. 


By Mr. DULLEs 


Now, I conclude with two points: 

1. The policies we are now pursuing are showing their 
worth. Today it is the despots who are worried and seeking 
new leaders and new plans. The satellite countries are in a 
state of unrest, and within the Soviet Communist party convul- 
sions are occurring. The Number 2 man of the triumvirate 
which was supposedly to govern Russia, who was head of the 
secret police, is today a victim of his own system of terror. It 
is impossible to predict what may happen in Russia. What 
can be said with confidence is that, under such policies as 
President Eisenhower has proclaimed, the free world is get- 
ting stronger, while strain and stress rocks the Soviet satellite 
world. 

2. Our program for Europe and Asia is a program for peace 
and for the liberty and justice which are necessary if peace is 
to be durable. Repression can give the illusion of peace, but 
it is only illusion. For sooner or later the repression becomes 
unbearable and human emotions explode with violence. That 
is why we seek liberty for the satellite countries. That is why 
we seek unity and freedom for Germany and for Austria. 
That is why we seck for Europe a unity which will end the 
petty jealousies and confinements which frustrate men and 
make them feel that only through war can they win adequate 
opportunity. That is why we seck peace for Korea and, 
through peaceful means, the unity of Korea. That is why 
we seck peace in Indo-China on the basis of freedom and 
independence which the French Government now promises 
the peoples. 

As the three foreign ministers agreed, the conditions which 
we seek will safeguard peace for all, including Russia, and if 
the Soviet rulers really want peace they will cooperate with, and 
not obstruct, what we propose for Europe and Asia. 

It was reassuring to bad that the foreign ministers of Britain 
and France, both wise men of large experience, shared our 
view of the world situation. We can feel confident and, with 
our friends and allies throughout the world, we should move 
ahead with vigor to create the conditions of a stable peace. 


The Equality and Liberty of Man 


WE WILL NEVER ABANDON THE STRUGGLE HALF WAY 
By SYNGMAN RHEE, President of Korea 
Delivered and recorded, Seoul, Korea, July 3, 1953 


indeed not merely to the citizens of that particular 

nation but to the freedom-loving people all over the 
globe, it is July Fourth, American Independence Day. On July 
Fourth of 1776, the American nation was born, dedicated to 
the ideal of equality and liberty of man. Your fathers, who 
fought for these ideals and triumphed, are no longer here but 
the ideals themselves never vanish, but thrive and wield a 
wholesome influence wherever man inhabits. They are en- 
shrined in the American Constitution; they are lived uncon- 


[ THERE is a national holiday of a country, memorable 


sciously and unquestioned by American men and women of 
all walks of life in their every-day lives and dealings; they 
quicken all creative activities, uphold all kinds of communal 
life and sustain qualities of all democratic and humanitarian 
institutions. It was these American ideals that set the French 
Revolution afire. It was also these American ideals that emanci- 
pated the Russian serfs in the latter part of the Nineteenth 
Century. Through President Wilson's famous fourteen points, 
these same American ideals played a large role in our nation- 
wide non-violent revolution of 1919 that put a chill into the 
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Japanese militarists who could kill our bodies but not our 
spirits. My dear American friends, my fellow countrymen, 
the Koreans, and I rejoice with you on this very significant 
and memorable day, symbolizing the emancipation of man. 
But let us not forget that those American ideals and all the 
institutions they sustain are challenged as never before at this 
very moment by ever-expanding world Communism that knows 
no culture, no religion, no moral standards, but blind power 
that smothers civilization and alters all its processes of evo- 
lution. 

I'm speaking from Korea, where your sons, your husbands, 
your brothers have fallen and are still falling with my own 
countrymen in a fierce struggle against this enemy of the free 
man and all he cherishes. The future of civilization largely 
hangs upon how well and how bravely you, the present Amer- 
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ican generation, take up this Communist challenge and acquit 
yourselves in a manner worthy of generations of your fore- 
bears, whose fond devotion to and great sacrifices for human 
freedom and dignity have made America what it is now. I 
pledge to you, my dear American friends, that the Korean 
people will never swerve from the original objective of our 
common cause. We will never abandon the struggle half way. 
We will do our bit. I do not doubt that you will do yours. 
The one world we are making must be Democratic, not Com- 
munist. We cannot afford to rest or halt until we consum- 
mate the one Democratic world that will recover some of the 
crusading and pioneering spirit of the founders of our great 
nation and do the job thrust on our hands. I believe this is the 
only way to make July the Fourth more memorable to you and 
your posterity and mine. Thank you. 


Realities on the International Front 


WHAT PRICE LEADERSHIP? 
By HUGH G. GRANT, former United States Minister to Albania and Thailand 


Delivered before the Kiwanis Club 
M: PRESIDENT and fellow Kiwanians, it gives me a 


great deal of satisfaction to return to my native city, 
Birmingham, Ala., and to have the added pleasure and 
honor of addressing one of the leading civic clubs of the State 
and Nation, the Kiwanis Club of Birmingham. It was here 
at the annual convention in 1919 that the present Kiwanis 


International organization was established. I bring you hearty 
greetings from the Kiwanis Club of Augusta, Ga., in which 
I have the honor to hold po sep 


Today I propose to talk on the subject It's Time for Uncle 
Sam To Face Some Realities on the International Front. I do 
not represent any group or organization and what I shall say 
are my own thoughts and convictions. These are based on my 
own experiences and observations of the political scene in 
Washington, as a diplomatic officer in the State Department, 
and subsequently as an American chief of mission overseas 
in both Europe and Asia. More recently, as a radio commenta- 
tor, I have followed the trends of national and international 
events. 

After putting forth the major effort in winning two world 
wars at tremendous cost in lives and national wealth, we 
Americans today regasd ourselves as the leaders of the world. 
I pose the question: “What price leadership?’ Let us ex- 
amine the situation and try to appraise it. 

No one will dispute the fact that there exists a state of 
great confusion in regard to our international relationships. 
This confusion extends all the way from the Chief Executive 
and his advisers through the executive branches of the Na- 
tional Government and the Congress to the masses of the 
people of this Nation. This confusion was very evident in the 
presidential campaign last year. The desire for a change in 
Government planning, including our foreign relations, was the 
paramount factor in the election of General Eisenhower as 
President. 

The great state of confusion over foreign policy has been 
developing for a considerable period of time. It began with 
World War I, when under the idealistic leadership of Wood- 
row Wilson we set out to “Make the world safe for democ- 
racy" through war. We were sadly disillusioned. We know 
now that the world probably will never be safe for democracy. 
Our participation in 1917-18 in the European — stem- 
ming from age-old human greed and national animosities, 
only paved the way for our involvement in World War II. 
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We were up to our necks in this war through President Roose- 
velt's flirtation with the British long before the Japs hit us at 
Pearl Harbor. We had “pulled the chestnuts out of the fire” 
for the quarreling Europeans in 1918. Now we must do it 
again in 1939. It had become a pattern. 

Again confusion reigned after the great military victory 
in 1945. The democratic alliance promptly fell apart. The 
victors renewed the age-old quarrel over the spoils of war, 
history repeating itself. The Yalta fiasco set the stage for the 
so-called cold war with Russia and the present chaos in inter- 
national relations. The dying Roosevelt, collaborating with 
the aging Churchill, operated in a fog at Yalta. Roosevelt's 
successor, Harry S. Truman, and Churchill's successor, the 
British Socialist, Clement Attlee, continued operating in the 
big fog at Potsdam. Meanwhile another international de- 
bating society, the United Nations, successor to the defunct 
League of Nations, was being organized at San Francisco, with 
Alger Hiss, President Roosevelt's right-hand man at Yalta, 
running the show. Confusion was now piled on top of con- 
fusion. The Allies in the Great War were now fighting among 
themselves in the United Nations on American soil. Despite 
the lip service to the United Nations as the instrument for 
maintenance of world peace, President Truman in 1947 by- 
passed the U. N. and plunged the United States into the ex- 
— Near East political situation. The British dropped their 
ong-time military commitments in that area and we prompily 
took them over, assuming the support and defense of both 
Greece and Turkey at a cost of billions of American dollars. 

Again in the spring of 1949, under the leadership of the 
Truman administration, the United Nations, the organ for the 
maintenance of world peace, was bypassed. The North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization was born. NATO, comprising 12 
nations, was described at the time as “the greatest defensive 
alliance ever contracted in peacetime."’ America’s outstanding 
military leader, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, was placed in 
command of NATO on European soil. American frontiers 
were now finally moved to Europe. Surely Gen. George Wash- 
ington, with his stern warning against the dangers of entang- 
ling alliances, must have turned over in his grave at Mount 
Vernon. As with the flip of a coin the American leadership 
turned its back on American traditions, one of the major con- 
tributing factors in the success of the American Republic. Any 
American, however patriotic, who didn't go along with this 
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new global program was promptly damned as an unpatriotic 
isolationist. American fighting men in large numbers were 
again moving into Europe while the flow of American dollar 
aid to Europe, mounting into the billions, continued in ever- 
increasing momentum 

A year after the birth of NATO, as North and South 
Koreans engaged in civil war, came the Truman Korean police 
action in the name of the United Nations. Under American 
pressure 15 member nations of the United Nations trailed 
along with inconsequential military forces. The United States 
was at war in Korea without the sanction of the American 
Congress, at first with the North Koreans and subsequently 
with the Chinese. Then our allies in the United Nations, with 
only token forces engaged in Korea, decreed that our Korean 
war should be a stalemate, a war without victory. The United 
States, after 160 years of independence had finally lost the 
power to initiate and control its foreign policy. A tragic day 
for sovereign America. 

What are some of the realities on the international front 
which we Americans should face up to today? Well, here 
are a few. In the first place, the United States, world leader, 
is burdened with the greatest national debt in all of its history: 
$267 billion. This staggering debt is definitely linked with our 
foreign commitments, past and present. This sum is esti- 
mated to be more than $5,000 per American family. The 
annual interest alone on our present national debt exceeds 
$6,300,000,000. By contrast only 36 years ago, in 1917, the 
year we entered World War I, the national debt was only a 
little more than $1 billion. The income-tax bites from the 
earnings of individual Americans are staggering. For instance, 
according to comparative statistics, an American citizen earn- 
ing $1,600 per year pays a tax of $320, whereas a citizen of 
Italy, which nation we have virtually supported since the end 
of World War II, pays only $50. An American with an $8,000 
income pays $1,960 in taxes, whereas the Italian in the same 
salary category pays only $480. An American with an $80,000 
income pays a $50,000 tax, the Italian only $13,000. I do not 
have the income-tax figures of France, our No. 2 ally, and 
recipient of billions of American aid dollars, but it is a known 
fact that the well-to-do French are notorious tax dodgers and 
no French Premier who proposes even a small increase in taxes 
will remain in office very long. The tax issue has been a large 
factor in the parade of 19 different French Premiers since 
the end of World War II. The wife of an American Army 
officer who spent 2 years in Germany told me recently that 
their former German cook wrote them that he is now success- 
fully operating a hotel in Germany. He added that he is sorry 
for Americans because they are burdened with such high taxes. 

I wonder if our European friends will take any notice of 
the statement of Senator Taft that the United States wound 
up its fiscal year, last Tuesday night, June 30, with a new 
deficit of $9 billion, and that the next 12 months of spending 
is likely to bring an additional $7 billion in red-ink entries in 
the United States Treasury. 

American taxpayers, according to U. S. News & World 
Report, altogether, are putting up more money to defend 
Europe than Europe's own taxpayers are putting up to defend 
themselves against communism. And this despite the fact that 
there are 225 million people in Western Europe as compared 
with only 160 million Americans. Europe's defense costs the 
individual American the sum of $69 or $267 for each family 
of 4, annually. In contrast, each European is — up for 
European defense only $55 per person or $232 for a family of 
4, annually. 

After pouring into the laps of our wartime allies, including 
Russia, f amar lend-lease, the sum of $52 billion, America 
went to the rescue of destitute Europeans through UNRRA 
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with more than $21/, billion. Then with the view to restoring 
the economy of our western allies, we handed over to them 
$12!/, billion through the so-called Marshall plan. This gift, 
we were told, would mark the end of American grants abroad. 
But behind the scenes the starry-eyed global planners of the 
Truman administration knew better. More big spending plans 
were in the offing. Soon we were being told that America must 
assume the financial leadership in combating communism 
throughout the world.. Communism must be stopped by Amer- 
ican dollars everywhere from Timbuktu to the Yalu. In addi- 
tion, Uncle Sam was called upon to rehabilitate our erstwhile 
enemies, Germany, Italy, and Japan. There is not time in this 
talk for the details other than to point out the startling fact that 
today America’s postwar foreign-aid bill already is nearing $45 
billion, and there is more to follow. According to U. S. News 
& World Report, there are available nearly $12 billion more 
that has already been appropriated by the Congress for arms 
and other goods to be delivered around the world in the 
immediate years to follow. 

Summing up, American aid to foreign countries in World 
War II and since the end of that war is now close to $100 
billion. Furthermore, unless Congress balks, American aid 
abroad will tend to rise rather than decline under the present 
plans of the Republican administration. President Eisenhower, 
we are told, wants to spend on foreign aid during the present 
fiscal year beginning this July 1, $6.50 billion, as compared 
with $6.55 billion spent by Mr. Truman on foreign aid in 
fiscal year 1948, the biggest postwar year of his administration. 
The chief difference between the Truman and Eisenhower 
foreign-aid programs is that Eisenhower is shifting the pro- 
gram from one of economic aid under Truman to military 
aid. The latter will be increased by more than $1 billion 
during the current year, according to present administration 
plans. More aid will go to Asia and the Pacific area, although 
our Western European allies will continue to receive the lion's 
share of American dollars. What the rehabilitation of dev- 
astated Korea will cost us after an armistice is unpredictable. 
To date the Korean war has already cost the United States 
alone $22 billion, not to s of the more than 136,000 
American battle casualties, including 24,000 American boys 
killed and 11,000 missing. 

If a mutual security pact with Korea guaranteeing per- 
manent American military and economic support to Korea, 
as demanded by the Republic of Korea President, Syngman 
Rhee, as the price of a truce, is accepted by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration then the financial astronomers will have to be 
called in to estimate the possible cost to American taxpayers 
and President Eisenhower would share equal honors with 
former President Truman in committing the colossal American 
blunder in Korea. 

Last year, while the Truman administration was still in 
power, I wrote to Senator Walter F. George, with whom I am 
personally acquainted, who at that time was chairman of the 
powerful Senate Committee on Finance, requesting informa- 
tion, with any comments which he might care to make, in 
regard to American military commitments abroad. The Senator 
replied as follows: 


“Undoubtedly our commitments, already great, are increas- 
ing at a rapid rate. We are geen? yo , for instance, to 
defend some 40 countries in case of attack by an aggressor. 
We have treaties on the Senate calendar to commit us to the 
defense of Japan, the Philippines, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia. There is simply a lack of commonsense, as I see it, upon 
the part of well-meaning men in Government. If common- 
sense cannot be restored and if we cannot measure our com- 
mitments, we will ultimately find ourselves in great difficulty.” 
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Fact is today, according to no less an authority than Gen. 
J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff, American GI's in con- 
siderable numbers are serving in 49 of the 97 other countries 
of the world. More than a million and a half American serv- 
icemen are stationed overseas on 6 different continents and 
numerous island bases. Five American divisions, representing 
one-quarter of American Army combat forces, are serving in 
piney alone. A sizable portion of these forces are defending 
our late enemy, Germany, the strongest European nation in- 
dustrially, which, however, is not allowed to defend itself 
because of French quibbling. A tenth of the full United States 
Air Force strength is located on the European Continent and 
in England, and the American Navy roams the seven seas, 
including the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Mediterranean. 
Our military forces are defending the late enemy, Japan. In 
addiiton to all of these far-flung United States military forces 
there is an enormous army of American civilian employees scat- 
tered around the world. Shades of Julius Caesar. The Roman 
Empire in its heyday was never like this. 

Now all of this, we are told, is necessary for the defense 
and security of the United States of America. As a layman 
but one who has been around the world quite a bit in the 
American Government service and who has spent considerable 
time in Washington political circles with its powerful lobbies, 
which never sleep, I challenge this assertion. I reiterate what 
I said some months ago in an address before the Georgia 
Press Institute at the University of Georgia that we are over- 
committed and, in plain English, have bitten off more than we 
can ever chew. 

One of the tragic things about this whole business, as I 
see it, is that we Americans have not only placed our own 
domestic economy in grave jeopardy, but we have encouraged 
our allies to drag their feet in the matter of putting their own 
houses in order so that they may defend themselves from mili- 


tary aggression. Nations are pretty much like individuals. 


Both can easily be papuerized by too much giving and pamper- 
ing. Furthermore, we have actually come to be disliked and 
even hated in some quarters as the result of our leadership 
techniques and prodigious handouts. Some of our allies have 
become very jealous of us, notably Great Britain, which has 
been supplanted as the No. 1 world power. Again, nations 
are like individuals. They do not like to have to step down for 
the younger generation. But the British continue to take our 
money, hoping that they may remain on Uncle Sam's billion- 
dollar foreign payroll and at the same time go their own way, 
carrying on their paramount activity empire trade with all 
comers, including the Communists. 

Our No. 2 ally, France, with our encouragement, has come 
to believe that we are obligated to prop up her declining 
colonial possessions in southeast Asia. This Indochina affair 
presents a strange paradox in that the United States has in 
recent years condemned colonialism, applying this principle 
by granting independence to the Philippines in 1946 and 
subsequently encouraging the Indonesians to establish their 
independence. 

What is the background of this colossal and unprecedented 
global program upon which the United States has embarked ? 
Have the 150 million Americans designed it? I do not think 
so. Well, then, who has designed it and how? Top Govern- 
ment officials in Washington have issued dire warnings of 
grave danger of the outbreak of World War III. We were 
told repeatedly by President Truman that America had never 
been in such great need of allies. There has been widespread 

ropaganda, both direct and indirect. Hurried preparations 
am been made to defend our cities against Russian bombs. 
One well-known national magazine, Collier's, devoted an 
entire issue depicting world war III as though it had already 
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happened, with lurid illustrations of the destruction of New 
York and Washington from the air. Special newspaper and 
magazine articles on the subject fanned the flames. Wide- 
spread publicity on the mysteries of the flying saucers and the 
atom-bomb tests have increased the tension. The net result, 
the American people have been led into a state of hysterical 
fear. 

Now, the Russian leaders are certainly tough customers, a 
military clique that must be reckoned with. Their ability to 
wage a general war, however, has been greatly —_——e 
in my opinion. Actually, they are likely much more afraid of 
our war potential than we should be of theirs. If we keep 
America economically and militarily strong we should have no 
fear. And a strong America is the best insurance for a free 
world. Without any intention of minimizing the dangers of 
infiltration in this country of Communist saboteurs, such as 
have been exposed since the war, I believe this situation has 
been overpublicized. Alert congressional committees seeking 
facts and not publicity, aided by our efficient FBI and with 
the full cooperation of competent American courts, could 
handle the problem, in my judgment. There is no necessity 
for witch hunting in America. That is a | seconeg ny of by- 
gone days. I agree with President Eisenhower that there is 
no place for book burning in this country. 

Behind the scenes in the establishment and maintenance of 
the new American global program are several large groups of 
influential American officials and private citizens. At the 
top of the list are our military planners in Washington, whose 
exclusive business is preparing for potential wars in which 
the United States may become involved. Every possible war 
situation is explored in the Pentagon. The system tends to 
become a fascinating game with our military specialists. In 
their sincere zeal to meet every contingency of warfare, these 
officers, it would appear, have included practically the whole 
world, outside of Russia and her satellites, as the American 
defense area. The establishment of such farflung American 
military outposts may actually serve to promote, rather than 
prevent, war. They may invite incidents which could lead 
to war. 

In addition to the military planners in Washington, there 
is an army of top military officials, as well as high salaried 
civilian executives, specialists, and technicians in the service of 
our Government abroad. There is also overseas in every coun- 
try of the world a new host of well-paid American diplomats 
and quasi-diplomats in the vastly augmented American For- 
eign Service. Large staffs are required for the new postwar 
American International Information Service, designed to sell 
America to the world. Life abroad for most of these officials 
is a very satisfying experience, indeed glamorous. In many 
instances there are sumptuous living quarters, foreign cooks 
and lackeys and, more important, a favorable money exchange 
for American dollars. It is only natural that the majority of 
these Americans desire to continue the interesting life abroad. 
We have created overseas a great new American bureaucracy 
which, like the Washington bureaucracies, tends to perpetuate 
itself. 

Then there is also the increasing army of American inter- 
national “‘do-gooders’’ who feel that it is a duty to implant 
American ideals and the American way of life in remote cor- 
ners of the globe. These are the utopian dreamers of “one 
world” in our generation. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is one of 
the anointed leaders of these world crusaders. Much of this 
program is stemming out of the United Nations organization 
through various highly staffed committees and subcommittees 
such as UNESCO. 

Still another large and important group of people engaged 
in promoting the new American global program are the 





producers of the commodities, including planes, arms, 
and armaments, which we are passing out around the 
world at the expense of the American taxpayers. These 
articles include almost everything from shiploads of cement 
for new superhighways in Europe to United States carbines, 
and bazookas for Japan's future Army. Billions of dollars are 
involved in lush contracts with the American Government for 
these shipments to foreign countries. Influential pressure 
groups are on the job in Washington as they were at the 
height of World War II. We are even paying out huge sums 
of American money for the manufacture of arms and arma- 
ments in European countries for the defense of those coun- 
tries 
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Our present national economy is a war-economy and it is 
worldwide in scope on the basis of our present foreign policy. 
John Foster Dulles, our Secretary of State, told a congressional 
committee recently that military aid to foreign governments 
was comparable to taxes for support of the local police force 
and may therefore become a permanent fixture in American 
life. Consider the implications of that proposal, American 
taxpayers. 

But that’s the pattern for America that has been developed 
since World War II, with leaders in both major political parties 
participating. Its a false design for the defense and security 
of America, in my judgment. If followed through it could 
destroy us as a nation without the dropping of a single enemy 
bomb on American soil. 


"National Security and Individual Freedom’”’ 


SHOULD THERE BE ANY RESTRAINTS ON FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION? 
By DONALD R. RICHBERG, Attorney, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at the University of Virginia, Institute of Public Affairs, Charlottesville, Virginia, July 10, 1953 


to conduct a “witch hunt’ nor to indulge in the doltish 
pleasure of denouncing “witch hunts’. The last notable 
witch hunter in America, Cotton Mather, died in 1728, re- 
pentant of his earlier follies. Since that time “witch hunting’ 
has been only a malediction hurled at public investigators by 
people who do not like to be investigated. 
here may be historical significance in the fact that Cotton 
Mather was defeated as a candidate for the presidency of 
Harvard and that he was invited to become president of Yale, 
but declined. Both institutions have since become so allergic 
to “witch hunting’ that recently even reports of imaginary 
“witch hunts” have produced epidemics of ruddy rash in 
Cambridge and New Haven. 

It is our intention today to discuss an issue of great conse- 
quence posed for the decision of the American people, which 
is: “When and where and to what extent should individual 
freedom of action or expression be restricted in order to 
maintain the freedom and security of all the American 
people?’ 

At the outset, let me reveal my bias by stating that there 
are many current demands for restraints on individual free- 
dom with which I have no sympathy. There are congressional 
investigations and inquiries which extend into violations of 
rights of privacy, and sometimes become persecutions of indi- 
viduals, to which I am strongly opposed. Speaking to you 
as a lawyer who fought such abuses of power by the Buchanan 
Committee all the way to the Supreme Court, where the Com- 
mittee actions were unanimously condemned on March 9, 
1953, let me assure you that I never denounced the persecu- 
tion of my client as a “witch hunt’. I am deeply suspicious 
of the good faith or intelligence, or both, of those who try to 
argue a serious issue with anathemas and name-calling, such 
as “witch hunts’ or McCarthyism’. 

May | also express a gentle criticism, in the nature of pitying 
contempt, for those who, complaining of. “smear artists’ and 
“character assassins’’, fill newspaper columns with smears and 
character assasination of those with whom they disagree. 
Equally subject to criticism are those who complain of charges 
of “guilt by association”, but who continually defame their 
opponents by falsely associating them with unpopular persons 
and ideas. However, I should point out that a man who as- 
sociates himself with communists and their ideas provides at 
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least some evidence that he is not allergic to communism. 
Also, I am critical of the’ man who refuses to testify on the 
ground that his testimony would be self-incriminating, and 
who then asks the world to believe that his testimony would 
not incriminate him, but might embarrass him or injure some- 
one else. In brief, he claims to be guilty of lying under oath 
to support his claim that he is not guilty of some other crime. 

Let us eliminate, as far as possible, from this forum the 
demagoguery, hypocrisy, double talking, defamation and vitu- 
peration with which an issue of great complexity and difh- 
culty is frequently discussed. Let us accept the fact that 
national security against implacable and unscrupulous enemies, 
within and without our borders, forces us to impose some 
restraints on individual freedom of action. Let us agree that 
these restraints should be as few and as limited as possible. 
Then let us face squarely the first question: Should there be 
any restraints on freedom of expression? 

In seeking an answer to this question, I am not going to 
resort to the classic figurative argument that there must be 
some restraints on free speech because a man cannot be per- 
mitted to cry “Fire!"’ in a crowded theatre. We are not con- 
sidering that sort of free speech and such an illustration is 
simply confusing. What we are considering is this: Since com- 
munism is a program of calculated deceit and treachery aimed 
at the destruction of our form of government and our historic 
liberties, and since all communists are self-anointed liars and 
betrayers, should we permit an admitted or concealed com- 
munist, or an addict of communistic drugs, to preach his 
malevolent creed whenever and wherever he pleases? 

Please don’t think I am trying to answer that question by 
stating it offensively. Indeed, my first answer would be that 
as a general principle an open argument for any political 
— by any open advocate should not be legally for- 

idden. Even the secret preaching by a secretive apostle may 
be tolerated, at least when carried on outside of institutions 
wherein the honesty of the preaching and the preachers are 
impliedly guaranteed. This should be a guarantee of at least 
all government-supported institutions. 

Since the avowed purpose of private as well as public 
educational institutions is usually the dissemination of truth, 
it is difficult to find justification for the offering anywhere 
of deceptive instruction by deceptive instructors. We have 
laws forbidding fraudulent advertising in selling goods or 
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services. It would not be a great stretch of this political moral- 
ity to require educational products to be correctly labeled, to 
be free from adulteration and to have their source properly 
identified. We know that a major objective of communistic 
education is the enlargement of what is called a “fifth column’, 
to aid in weakening the government and betraying the people 
to an enemy in time of war. It seems that such dishonest 
methods of advancing such an evil program might properly 
be restrained by law. 

Nevertheless, we must guard ourselves against any use of 
government coercion to impair the genuine and necessary 
freedom of educators to search for truth, to spread information 
about doctrines and theories as well as about facts, and to 
foment discussions of all varieties of opinion, including those 
which we regard as vicious as well as thos which we regard 
as virtuous. 

We should be opposed to anything in the nature of “thought 
control”. But sociale we can agree that it is not “thought 
control” for the government to define stealing as a crime, or 
to punish a conspiracy and incitement to steal as a crime. 
We must recognize, however, that when stealing on a large 
scale is advocated, as in the expropriation of private property, 
a distinction must be drawn. To prohibit persons, particularly 
educators, from advocating crimes and lawlessness on a large 
scale is often regarded as an interference with ‘academic 
freedom’’, indicating a dangerous tendency toward “thought 
control’”’. 

That which it is clearly wrong for an individual to do, to 
kill, to rob, to defraud and betray, is often defended as 
= right for a nation, or for any large number of people, to 

o. Our collective moralities differ greatly from individual 
moralities. Thus it follows that while the advocacy of indi- 
vidual crimes should be and can be prohibited, there is con- 
siderable debate as to whether the advocacy of collective 
crimes should be prohibited or should be protected by govern- 
ment. 

Please understand that I am not suggesting that there is 
any question as to the right of a free people to advocate or to 
work for revolutionary changes in their government through 
the legitimate methods available to a free people. We would 
all agree that a campaign to amend the Constitution, in order 
to authorize the taking of private property for public use with- 
out paying fair compensation, should not be prevented or 
impeded by government action. But we might disagree as 
to whether a campaign to elect public officials who promise to, 
ignore and violate the Constitution should: be legally sanc- 
tioned. Also, should individuals be left always free to advo- 
cate lawlessness and violent revolution? Also, should an edu- 
cator always have an “academic freedom’ to advocate a 
disregard for existing law? 

These are not rhetorical questions, because it seems to me 
they have been answered generally in the affirmative in recent 
years. For example, the Supreme Court has laid down and 
maintained the “clear and present danger’’ rule, which is that 
freedom of speech can be legally restricted only when ‘the 
words used are used in such circumstances and are of such a 
nature as to create a clear and present danger of evils that the 
(government) has a right to prevent.” 

Furthermore, we have had public officials elected to high 
office on programs and promises to disregard constitutional 
restraints which had been effective for a hundred years. The 
theory of amending the Constitution by official interpretation 
instead of by formal amendment, has gained such popular 
support that it would now seem to be an indefensible inter- 
ference with individual liberty for the government to prohibit 
politicians from advocating a disregard for constitutional pro- 
hibitions. 
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As a somewhat reformed politician I do not approve of 
amending the Constitution except by enacting an amendment 
in the manner provided in the Constitution. But it would be 
easy for someone to quote my own writings, in the days of my 
ardent politicking, to prove that I was once somewhat sym- 
pathetic to the idea of amendment by interpretation. Frankly, 
I did not then imagine the extent to which clear and vital 
limitations of the legislative powers of the federal government 
could and would be nullified by congressional assumptions of 
authority and judicial acquiescence. 

There is, however, one check on individual freedom to 
advocate lawlessness and violent revolution, which seems to 
be judicially approved in the “clear and present danger’ rule, 
and is probably desirable. A man should not be permitted to 
advocate lawlessness in a time and under circumstances when 
any large number of people will act immediately on his advice. 
Even if one or two persons are persuaded to proceed at once 
to law breaking, the incited may find that he has made him- 
self a fellow criminal. I think this is the law, although the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Terminiello case (337 
U. S. 1) has left me uncertain. 

In view of the suggested answers to my first two questions, 
I appear perforce to concede the freedom of an educator to 
advocate a disregard for existing law or even to advocate a 
program which may lead eventually to the violent overthrow 
of the government. But I think we should distinguish this 
freedom, which may be called an “academic freedom’, to 
hold and express any kind of opinion, from an ‘‘academic free- 
dom” to retain an academic position. It seems to me that 
there is a common failure to distinguish between the individuel 
right to hold and to express opinions and the right of an 
individual to hold a job. 

As heretofore observed, I think there is an obligation upon 
all genuine educational institutions to be honest and that this 
obligation is particularly strong in those institutions which are 
supported directly or indirectly by the government. Because 
of this obligation, ‘‘academic freedom" to hold and express 
one’s own opinions and to hold a job should pee in the 
first place, on the open and honest revelation of one’s opin- 
ions and on the absence of any beliefs or obligations which 
are inconsistent with such open honesty. 

In this connection, we should consider also the obligation 


upon the directors of an educational institution to provide 
the education which they profess to be furnishing and to keep 


the faith they profess. The process of searching for and 
expounding truths must be based on certain assuinptions of 
faith. Even in the natural sciences a religious faith may 
seriously affect a ‘‘scientific’’ treatment of biological or geo- 
logical facts. In the social sciences, where historical facts are 
frequently questioned and biological facts often denied, and 
where irreconcilable conclusions are drawn from the same 
statistical facts, no alleged principle or truth can be found 
and expounded except as a demonstration of faith. 

When a social scientist states that inflation is good or bad, 
you must immediately ask: What do you mean by inflation? 
For whom do you mean it is good or bad? What do you mean 
by good or bad? If you have not his faith you cannot possibly 
agree with him. Even if you have his faith you are likely to 
disagree with him. 

The faith of a religious institution is expressed in a creed 
and thus is made plain to all. A secular institution will have 
no such creedal foundation, but it should also have a faith 
that should be made plain to all—a faith that there is an ob- 
jective of human life toward which we may advance through 
education. 

There is a vast difference between the education of the 
individual which trains him in self-reliance and a sense of 





responsibility for his individual salvation, and the education 
of the individual which trains him to become a submissive, 
dependent servant of society. The current conflicts between 
a receding individualism and an advancing socialism, which 
are often acute in politics, cannot be ignored in educational 
institutions any more than any other conflict which has its 
basis in a faith which cannot be proved or disproved, but in 
which one must live 

It is unfortunate, and to me most undesirable, that political 
agencies should seek in any way to control or influence the 
administration or instruction of private schools. It is in- 
evitable that political agencies will to some extent influence 
and control publicly supported institutions. It is regrettable 
that political powers should ever be exercised to abridge the 
freedom of honest educators to express their honest opinions. 
But it is inevitable that political controls will be exercised 
over public educational activities which have substantial 
political consequences. How long, for example, would a 
socialist government be willing to support public schools that 
produced crops of students indoctrinated with anti-socialism ? 
A political faith animating an educational institution is of so 
much concern to politicians that they cannot be expected to 
keep “hands off’ education if they have any hand in it. 
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It should be obvious that the way to maintain the 
“academic freedom’ is to avoid so far as possible the political 
supports of educational institutions which make inevitable 
political interferences, influences and controls. Recent political 
investigations have given an ominous warning to those edu- 
cators who have been most hysterical in expressing their fears 
of what they call popular hysteria about communism. 

It is one of the ironies of the hour that some of the most 
violent protests against political investigations of educators 
have come from those who, even though entirely loyal to their 
country and its free institutions, have played a strong part in 
advancing social and political policies which, if widely adopt- 
ed, would soon make the political control of education far- 
reaching and disastrous. Although political attacks upon 
educators have evil consequences, this ill wind may blow some 
good if the vast majority of American educators are thereby 
persuaded that they do not want the educational, or business, 
or social organizations of the American people subjected to 
political controls and made to conform to political moralities. 

If abusers of political power accomplish this happy re- 
education of apostate libertarians to the evils of too much 
government, they will, even without intention, perform a great 
service in the protection of both the freedom and security of 
the American people. 


The American Mission Today 


SPREAD INFORMATION ABOUT AMERICANISM NOT COMMUNISM 
By JAMES A. FARLEY, Chairman of the Board, The Coca-Cola Export Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered at Colgate University Fifth Annual Conference on American Foreign Policy, Hamilton, New York, July 16, 1953 


to address this Conference. You have listened to dis- 

tinguished professors, outstanding literary men and expe- 
rienced diplomats. I do not pretend to match their erudition 
and wisdom. Nevertheless, I do feel that my experience in 
political and business life, over a great span of years, qualifies 
me to some extent to speak to you on America’s mission to 
the world, the subject under our discussion. 

Throughout my public and private career I have been com- 
pelled by nature of circumstances to face many problems 
realistically. | am impelled to say, however, that the dilemma 
which faces our free world today is so complex and threatening 
that it is not within the province or capacity of any individual 
to — a quick solution. 

¢ are engaged now as a nation and as a leading member 
of a group of other free nations in a monumental struggle. 
At the moment, the battle is not with bullets and bombs but 
between two forces that advocate certain principles of life 
and living. It is a war of ideologies. No man can foresee or 
even predict with any degree of reasonable accuracy how and 
when this conflict will be resolved. 

America which was cradled in the principles of freedom 
and human dignity can not retire within its own orbits and 
do nothing. Such a position represents spiritual sterility and 
mental cowardice. I do not know how long it will take us 
to overcome the dark forces of totalitarianism, but since we 
are obliged in the name of decency and good conscience to 
accept the challenge we shall not fail, just as we have never 
failed when called on to defend a righteous cause. I say 
defend because we are a people who are op to attacking 
others and interferring with the internal affairs of other na- 
tions. But we will defend to the last man our right to main- 
tain our way of life in our republic. 


I CONSIDER it a great privilege and honor to be invited 


The answer to this lies in the history of our country and 
in the traditions of our people who acknowledge freedom to 
differ without impairing national loyalty. 

The United States, a republic dedicated to freedom, came 
into existence in 1776. It had no great military power and 
little foreign influence. Nevertheless, the example of America 
was followed throughout most of the world so that a century 
later much of the earth's surface was ruled by democratic 
governments. Clearly, America had a mission then and veh 
formed it. The mission was to show the world that free 
government was workable. Our pre-Civil War forefathers 
were convinced that the American experiment in freedom was 
divinely inspired, and was practical, and that America was 
to be a beacon light of liberty, pointing the way for others 
to follow. Amazingly, they did follow. 

To the mid-twentieth century politician the speeches and 
writings of our forefathers seem a little self-centered. In the 
light of today they seem to lack appreciation of the fact that 
other peoples too have contributed to the art and practice of 
free government and made their own contribution to demo- 
cratic living. In those days, America was nationalistic, and 
talked that way. Then, of course, the United States could 
afford that luxury of thought. Sailing ships were slow, North 
America was empty, and the rest of the world was far away. 

This attitude does not altogether fit a modern world in 
which you can have breakfast in Paris and dinner the same 
night in New York, or in which an attack on an Asiatic penin- 
sula like Korea could set strategists calculating whether Alaska, 
Seattle or San Francisco may not be threatened. And yet 
there is a good deal of nationalist sentiment still active in the 
United States. 

It can be useful. It can help us to understand new and 
young nations just coming into independence and to appre- 
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ciate the intense nationalist sentiments of those countries. 
Some of them have come into existence as a revolt against 
imperialism, just as we did. Thoughtful Americans will ap- 
preciate that nationalism of these new countries springs from 
the same cause that made us nationalists a hundred years ago. 

Our duty toward the world, I think, is still to demonstrate 
that free government is workable and is more desirable than 
any other. To fulfill it, however, we must stand by certain 
principles. 

First and foremost, we must continue to make democracy 
work at home. That is the cornerstone of any American sense 
of mission today. This means that we have to bring our prac- 
tices and our ideals into line. Freedom to take part in the 
ena of government and economics is not an occupation 
or the few or for isolated groups. It is part of the life of 
everyone. The American system has given a larger share of 
power and participation in public life and in private affairs 
to all of its people than any great country in history. We have 
trusted our people, and the trust has been repaid. 

This needs some explaining abroad. Some Europeans par- 
ticularly quarrel with American tastes. Some even think and 
say we are vulgar. These are the ones who forget that tens 
of millions of Americans from humble backgrounds take part 
in American cultural as well as American political life. Never 
on such a scale as here have literature and music and art 
and journalism and business and politics been open to a 
whole population. Of course we get a result different from 
the results where learning and the arts and government have 
been kept in a relatively small circle. The power and the 
strength and the glory of the American way is witnessed by a 
single fact. No group of peoples who have ever lived in 
America for any length of time have ever desired to leave 
America and go back from whence they came. A South 
American politician once said, ‘Other ple talk about free- 


dom; you practice it; and it has proved the most assimilative 
system in the world.” 

We must maintain that freedom at home. Any attempt to 
limit or mistrust it endangers our primary mission. Free gov- 
ernment is workable, and we have proved it. 

What we are learning today is a corollary proposition. We 
can not and should not attempt to export our particular form 


of government unless it is voluntarily sought. American 
democracy can not be foisted on others. Woodrow Wilson 
talked about the self-determination of peoples—and he meant 
it. This goes for us as well as for others. There are parts of 
the ro in which American institutions and the American 
economic system are not wanted, and perhaps would not work. 
Democracy means different things to different people, de- 
pending on their traditions and their habits, their religion and 
their way of thinking. Our tradition calls for tolerance and 
respect for difference. Indeed respect for difference is one 
of the great forces binding us to our friends. If elsewhere 

les choose to adopt in whole or in part some of our ways 
they will do it because having looked at the example they 
want that result. Any salesman knows that you cannot force 
a product where it is not wanted; if it is adopted it is adopted 
on its own merits. The American mission thus is not the same 
as the mission of the Roman Empire, nor do we now talk of 
the “white man’s burden” as they did at the end of the last 
century. 

If the problem could be stated in those terms we could stop 
here or at least be smug. 

However, we cannot accomplish the American mission alone. 
In fact, we can not live alone now, even if we wished to do 
so. The Wright Brothers settled that one day when they flew 
a contraption. through the air at Kitty Hawk, if it had not 
already Soha settled when man learned to send communica- 
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tions from anywhere to anywhere in a split second. Safety 
and well-being today depend on an international — which 
observes some rules of morality and of law, producing inter- 
national relations established more or less on the rules of fair 
play. We have fought two wars on that theory. It is true 
that from 1919 to 1939 most of the country seemed to feel 
that the rule of law in international affairs could be main- 
tained if the United States lived alone in unprepared isolation 
and urged pious resolutions outlawing war. World War Two, 
I think, taught us by bitter experience that international co- 
operation is necessary if any rule of right and law is to be 
maintained. At the close of that war the atomic bomb 
launched from long-range aircraft blew up forever the idea 
that Americans are entirely masters of their own destiny. That 
is why I supported, as I hope you did, the formation of the 
United Nations, and while it has a long way to go I am free 
from doubt that the principle will eventually succeed. If this 
United Nations fails another will have to be built to take its 
place. As we fought to withstand — in Korea and 
to prevent new Koreas and to provide the aggressor of our 
time—the Communist faction—with clear-cut evidence that 
lawless expansion could not be permitted, so we are bound to 
work with others in building a world-wide community of 
nations. 

Now this will be a long and difficult task, as anyone who 
travels abroad as I do knows very well. The world of nations 
outside our own has its realities, and its hard facts. We have 
to work with that world as it is, and not as we think it ought 
to be. We will have to work with peoples who do not think 
as we wish they did, and often govern themselves as we wish 
they did not. At the moment, we work with the other nations 
of the free world chiefly to assure military safety and to pro- 
tect ourselves and them against lawless aggression. But while 
we are doing this we can help to pan. and strengthen the 
moral foundation of the community of nations. 

Even a politician reads occasionally and profits from it. 
A recent book by Arnold Toynbee makes the point that when- 
ever the culture of one nation enters another a wide contact 
is established which continues to unforeseeable limits. A 
country which first becomes familiar with American manu- 
factures and manufacturing methods eventually may come to 
learn the dominant principles of American life, just as close 
relations with Europe have made us somewhat acquainted 
with theit ways. The salesman and the politician, the Army 
officer and the journalist, the engineer and the student who 
work abroad are carrying out the American mission for good 
or evil, whether they know it or not. The policy now famous 
as ‘Point Four’, offering technological assistance to other 
countries, was a one of the most imaginative ways by 
which America could perform its mission. Other, better, 
ways will continue to be developed as the days go on, as we 
realize more and more their importance. 

A new duty is placed on the United States by this modern 
conception of America’s mission. This is the duty to be 
strong nationally. Even Abraham Lincoln, struggling for 
peace, was willing to go to war to assure that the Union 
should be preserved—else there was danger, as he put it, that 
government of the people, by the people and for the people, 
might perish from the earth. We shall not achieve a com- 
munity of nations at peace merely through strength; but it 
is perfectly clear that we shall never achieve it without 
strength. We are quite clear that our mission does not require 
us or even permit us to try to rule the world. But we are 
equally clear that our mission includes being a bulwark of the 
free world and joining in its defense. But this means the most 
careful attention to foreign policy. Someone observed that 
the British Empire was acquired in a fit of absentmindedness. 
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America could have the same experience if we do not draw 
a careful line between democratic leadership of a free world 
ml which might slowly lead to an American im- 
perialism. 

The men (there are a few very noisy ones) who talk loose- 
ly about “going it alone’ and who want to pull out of co- 
— arrangements like the Inter-American Organization 
of States, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
who want to torpedo the United Nations, have not learned 
an important lesson. Fortunately, few in this country agree 
with them. 

It is barely possible, of course, that the United States could 
make itself into an empire and organize an “American Cen- 
tury”. But if we did we would slowly and steadily find our 
cherished freedom disappearing. There would no longer be 
freedom of speech, and freedom of assembly, and free inquiry, 
and fair trial, and the right of every American to | all 
ideas in the face. Even as we are fighting the Communist 
menace at home and abroad, we must be sure that we do 
not betray our own traditions. Under free institutions America 
grew. By free institutions America forged her position. Under 
free institutions she defended herself against totalitarian 
enemies, and by virtue of free institutions she has become the 
senior free nation of the world. We do not want a police state, 
or thought-control, or rule by the hysteria of fear in our 
system. 

I have just said something about hysteria. In this connec- 
tion I have been distressed to note lately the emotional reaction 
of some people to the elimination of certain books from our 
State Department information offices in various parts of the 
world. One would have thought that some of the people who 
have protested would have first ascertained the facts. The 
facts are, of course, that under the law the libraries which 
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the State Department maintains abroad were solely intended 
to make available books about the United States which would 
put us in a favorable light. It is not the duty of the United 
States Government to put books at the disposal of foreigners 
which abuse and blacken the name of the United States, and 
that is a matter of simple, common sense. As one editor said, 
we are under no duty to depict ourselves as a sodden mass. 
The recent turmoil would make it look as if we have engaged 
in cutting our total national supply of books down to one 
hundred, and those not necessarily the famous One Hundred 
Great Books. The whole episode has not added to the reputa- 
tion of some people for stability of judgment. 

For the first time in our history, we are called on to main- 
tain continuously a measure of armed might. I venture to 
think that the arms are as strong, and no stronger, as the free 
institutions which bring them into being. Armed strength so 
supported can be trusted by America, and by the neighbors 
of America. Armed strength not derived from free institu- 
tions would be a danger to us and to the entire world. 

As I see it then, America’s mission is still to demonstrate 
that free government is workable, not only for the United 
States but for the world. Nationally, we must cherish and 
foster and maintain our institutions, and use them to give our 
own citizens progress toward wider life and fit them to be the 
heirs of a great civilization. Internationally, we must, in 
strength and not in weakness, work toward a community of 
nations steadily developing a wider common base in morals and 
in law. It will be said that this is ideal rather than practical. 
I can only say that, as a politician, accustomed to deal with 
an infinite number of practical matters, I know that a chief 
source of power can be an ideal, since the ideal alone gives 
consistency to the efforts of the day. 


The Integrity of the Congress 


HOUSE RULES OF PROCEDURE 
By DANIEL A. REED, Representative from New Y ork 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., June 29, 1953 


R. SPEAKER, I am disappointed at the statement that 

has been made here. There is a principle involved 

here. It is a constitutional principle. This country 
was organized and based on principles, not on expediency. 

One hundred and seventy-seven years ago, within a few 
days from now, 53 men sat in Philadelphia. They were facing 
the greatest military power in the world. A fleet of ships was 
off Sandy Hook and another one was off Charleston. What 
kind of men were they that declared independence? What 
were they voting for? They were voting for principle. 

There has not been a minute in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that these men who now advocate forcing the issue— 
they did not have to force the issue. Four different ways were 
available to them. I polled that committee. I polled them 
twice. You, Mr. Speaker, polled them in your office and they 
were opposed to this iniquitous bill. The other side of the 
question is the settling of a constitutional principle. Are you 
going to yield? Are you still going to keep this sword of 
Damocles hanging over the committees of the House? I, 
for one, will not permit it. I am not surrendering here. I do 
not propose to betray the = of this country who are en- 
titled to the constitutional procedures of this Government. 
This battle ought to be settled here and now without compro- 
mise. Let us get the votes and see where you stand—you 


people who stood in that well and took the oath of office to 
support and defend the Constitution of the United States— 
stand up like men. How far do you think we are going to get 
with this Republic if you have a rule like this dangling over 
us. Are you going to betray your constituents to whom you 
promised not to increase taxes, but to reduce taxes? I stand 
upon those pledges. Let the people exercise as they might 
have done weeks ago through their representatives on the 
Ways and Means Committee by constitutional procedure to 
bring out this iniquitous tax, if they so desire. Let the people 
exercise their rights by the orderly and constitutional rules 
through the Ways and Means Committee members. I have 
stood the unlawful threats personally rather than to let the 
members of our committee vote contrary to what I know were 
their convictions. This threat of usurpation ought to be settled 
now once and for always so that ambitious men seeking power 
will never again try to usurp the constitutional prerogatives of 
our committee or of any other committee of this great legis- 
lative body. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the limitations of time imposed 
upon this historic debate, I must of necessity make my remarks 
very brief. This House has but 1 hour within which to decide 
whether it shall today abandon its established rules and bow 
to the expediency of the moment—1. hour in which to decide 
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whether it shall today abdicate its constitutional prerogative 
over revenue matters—1 hour in which to decide whether it 
shall today destroy the committee system created out of the 
experience of over 150 years. Those are the issues before this 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, on June 25 a revenue bill, H. R. 5899, was 
introduced and referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Two days later—I repeat, 2 days later—the Committee 
on Rules suddenly and without the faintest color of authority 
arrogated to itself jurisdiction over that bill and reported it to 
the House by a divided vote, although the bill in question 
had never been considered by the Committee on Ways and 
Means and, of course, had not been reported by that com. 
mittee. That is the simple background of this situation. 

When he appeared before the Committee on Rules in sup- 
port of this resolution, the distinguished majority leader cited 
a number of alleged precedents for the proposed action. The 
impression was sought to be given then that the procedure 
there advocated had not only been followed before but had 
been resorted to on a number of occasions. Although at the 
time of the Rules Committee action I was given no oppor- 
tunity to investigate the validity of the precedents then cited, 
I have since determined that, each one of them is completely 
without a shadow of substance. I am submitting for the 
RECORD a memorandum which completely substantiates’ that 
statement. I shall present only one example at this time. One 
precedent upon which the distinguished majority leader placed 
great reliance involved the bill extending the OPA in 1946. 
That bill was, it is true, reported to the House by the Rules 
Committee without it having been first reported by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. But the action of the Rules 
Committee was taken at the specific request of the chairman of 
the committee properly having jurisdiction and with the full 
concurrence of its members. The request was made for the 
simple reason that the rules of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency prevented it from meeting and taking timely action. 
Obviously, such a case represents no precedent for the present 
action which has been bitterly opposed not only by myself as 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means but also by 
the overwhelming majority of the committee members. The 
truth is, Mr. Speaker, that no precedent exists for this action. 
On the contrary, it is a plain and blatant violation of every 
custom, every rule, and every statute which has governed this 
House since the foundation of the Republic. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not deceive myself that the Commit- 
tee on Rules was motivated by any tender concern for prece- 
dents last Thursday. The fact is that within 5 minutes after 
hearing the overwhelming testimony presented against the 
resolution, the committee voted it out—voted it out without 
making even a pretense of examing the validity of the prece- 
dents cited before it. The fateful consequences of such a 
course—this House is being asked to ratify today. 

Two excuses—and I mean excuses—have been put forward 
in explanation of the unprecedented action of the Rules Com- 
mittee. The first is that an emergency exists because the excess- 
profits tax theoretically expires June 30. The second excuse is 
that no other possible method exists by which this matter can 
be brought to a vote in the House. I would like to address my- 
self briefly to both points. 

For the great bulk of excess-profits taxpayers, the tax applied 
to their full income for the entire calendar year 1953. That 
is true under the present law. The effect of the so-called 
termination date d June 30 is merely that these taxpayers 
will pay a 15-percent rather than a 30-percent rate. The tax 
itself, at the reduced rate, applies for the entire year. More- 
over, tax returns themselves are not filed until well after the 
close of the year. Therefore, there is absolutely no necessity 
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that this tax be extended prior to June 30. Weeks, and even 
months, are available within which timely action on this issuc 
can be taken without jeopardizing a ga fe: of revenue. 
Clearly, there is no such emergency as would justify the action 
of the Rules Committee. The true emergency—the only emer- 
gency—is the threat to its constitutional prerogatives which 
faces this House today. 

The second excuse—that this is the only means by which this 
issue could be brought to a vote—is even more lacking in sub- 
stance. Mr. Speaker, this matter could have been brought to 
a vote in any number of ways, all involving the use of the es- 
tablished procedures of the House. First, a majority of the 
members of the Ways and Means Committee could have called 
a meeting of the committee at any time. Second, on any one 
of the innumerable occasions that the committee met during 
the past few weeks, a majority of the committee members 
alk have insisted on considering the excess profits tax. Third, 
a majority of the members of this House could have at any 
time discharged an excess profits tax bill from the committee. 
Those procedures are the established and lawful methods. 
They have been and still are available. Their very existence 
puts the lie to the charge that, single-handed, I have arbi- 
trarily blocked action by this House or, in fact, could have 
blocked such action. Why have these procedures not been 
used? Because—in the words of the distinguished majority 
leader—they are difficult to carry out and have promised little 
chance of success. There you have it. There you have the ap- 
palling truth behind this action which is without precedent 
in the history of this House. The distinguished gentleman has 
lost patience with the procedures established by law. 

Mr. Speaker, the workings of a democracy are frequently 
cumbersome. We do not pretend to that efficient and expedi- 
tious implementation of the executive will which is at once 
both the pride and the curse of dictatorial governments. There 
is not one of us who has not at times felt some sense of frustra- 
tion at the occasional slowness with which our courts and our 
legislative bodies conduct their work. But, Mr. Speaker, let 
us consider long and earnestly before we permit the frustration 
and impatience of the moment to lead us to destroy what has 
been built over the centuries. Let us think twice before we 
abandon our established rules for some trivial, transitory ad- 
vantage—an advantage which will prove illusory in the 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, the jurisdiction of the Committee on Rules is 
clear and unequivocal under the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, That jurisdiction comprises simply: ‘The rules, 
joint rules, and order of business of the House.’’ Nowhere is 
there the remotest color of sanction for the initiation of legis- 
lation by the Rules Committee. I need only point to the bill, 
H. R. 5899, to amply demonstrate the folly of such a course. 

The bill in question is seriously defective—both technically 
and on the merits. Section 2 purports to increase the minimum 
excess-profits tax credit from $25,000 to $100,000. How- 
ever, it fails to make a necessary conforming amendment to 
section 15 (c) of the Internal Revenue Code which is designed 
to prevent the evasion of taxes through the creation of mul- 
ry corporations. It likewise fails to amend section 141 (c) 
of the code with the extraordinary result that, even though 
the individual corporate members of an affiliated group may 
each be entitled to the new $100,000 minimum credit, the 
group as a whole will not have a credit in excess of $25,000. 
Moreover, the discrimination under the new credit provision 
as between different taxpayers is even more increnible. A 
taxpayer whose fiscal year ends this June 30 will have only 
the old $25,000 credit with respect to that year. Another 
taxpayer whose fiscal year ends 1 day later—on July 1—will 
be entitled to the new $100,000° credit retroactively for the 
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entire past year all the way back to July 1952. That taxpayer 
may become entitled to a substantial refund. Such dispro- 
portionate tax consequences as the result of mere accident are 
discriminatory and inequitable in the extreme. I do not in- 
tend to discuss the merits or demerits of that bill at this 
time but wish merely to point out that such obvious and 
glaring defects are the inevitable result of not considering 
bills through the normal and legally constituted legislative 
channels. Perhaps it is unfair of me to chide the members of 
the Committee on Rules for their lack of technical competence 
in the area of taxation—after all, they have only recently 
invaded the field. Perhaps their knowledge of tax problems 
will improve as they gain more experience in originating legis- 
lation. 

Who can foretell what will be the fateful consequences if 
this resolution is adopted? What committee will next be 
forced to bow to the iicates of the Rules Committee? Over 
what other legislation does the Rules Committee intend to 
arbitrarily assert its jurisdiction? What minority groups will 
at some future time find themselves without the protections 
offered by the present rules of this House? Mr. Speaker, the 
precedent we set here will not be created just for today, or for 
next week, or for this session or the next session. It will be 
established for all the years to come, for all the generations 
of lawmakers that will follow us. And I tell you this, Mr. 
Speaker, and I tell the distinguished majority leader, and I tell 
the distinguished chairman of each committee, and I tell each 
and every Member of this House, that, if you adopt this in- 
famous rule, the day will come when your action will rise to 
haunt you. You will have sewn the seeds of your own de- 
struction. 

Mr. Speaker, some of the distinguished gentlemen on this 
side of the aisle have sought to hide the true nature of the 
issue which this resolution presents to the House. They have 
said that a vote against adoption of the rule is, in effect, a 
vote against the excess-profits tax. That, of course, is without 
semblance of truth. There is not a Member present who, 
favoring extension of that tax, cannot in good conscience cast 
his vote against this infamous subversion of the rules of this 
House. Let there be no mistake about that. 

It is also a source of the deepest regret to me that my fight 
to uphold the authority and prerogatives of this House is 
being misrepresented in some quarters as a defiance of the 
President. t is a shameful attempt to confuse the real 
issue. For 35 years, Mr_Speaker, I have devoted myself in 
the House to the loyal and devoted — of my party and my 
country. I have today nothing but the deepest respect and 
admiration for our President. It is true that his advisers and 
I differ on certain rather fundamental aspects of tax policy. 
But are differences of opinion so unusual under our repre- 
sentative form of government? 

I have not—as some have viciously claimed—attempted to 
set myself up as a dictator on this matter. I have stood ready 
at all times to discuss with the Secretary of the Treasury or 
any other person of authority in the executive branch a reason- 
able adjustment of our differences. I have never said I would 
not compromise—although it becomes somewhat difficult to 
maintain an open mind when the Committee on Rules see fit 
to point a gun at my head. The fact is that the Treasury has 
steadfastly refused to even discuss the mere possibility of 
adjusting its position. This has struck me as rather extra- 
ordinary in view of the fact that my position has the un- 
questioned and openly avowed support of vast numbers of 
our people from all walks of life and from all political parties. 
Is it so strange then that I have felt that my positiom is entitled 
to some recognition from the executive branch? Is it so 
strange that I have felt that this House has a somewhat larger 
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responsibility in the field of taxation than to merely rubber- 
stamp Treasury policies? No, Mr. Speaker, I have never tried 
to set myself up as a dictator. Rather, let us say that I have 
refused to be dictated to on a moral principle. 

I would recall to the memories of the Members of this 
House that when the late President Roosevelt saw fit to veto a 
revenue bill, his distinguished and much beloved majority 
leader in the other body, Alben W. Barkley, resigned his 
leadership, declaring the President's action to be an unparal- 
leled interference with the prerogatives of Congress on revenue 
matters. The Congress promptly and without hesitation over- 
rode the veto. 

I say to my friends and associates on this side of the aisle 
that loyalty to the President does not require the adoption of 
this resolution. 

I say that loyalty to the President does not require the de- 
struction of our own branch of the Government. True loyalty 
is never so blind. The greatest service that you can perform 
here today for our Seidiont for our party, and for our coun- 
try is to vote now to maintain the integrity of the Congress. 
The path of duty is clear. 

No rule of procedure is of longer standing than the rule 
of the House of Representatives to the effect that a committee 
may not report a bill whereof the subject matter has not been 
referred to it by the House. In recent times no committee has 
even sought to challenge this rule. 

On January 4, 1917, the Committee on Rules offered a 
resolution to discharge the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce from further consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 323. A point of order was made. The Speaker, Mr. 
Champ Clark, sustained the point of order—second session, 
64th Congress, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 841. 

As early as 1850 this rule was well settled. On February 21, 
1850, Mr. Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, from the Committee 
on Public Expenditures, reported a bill which had not been 
referred to the committee. A point of order was sustained by 
the Speaker, Mr. Howell Cobb—1Ist session, 31st Congress, 
Journal, page 590. 

On November 6, 1877, Mr. Whitthorne, from the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, reported a resolution which had not 
been referred to the committee. Mr. Frye made the point of 
order. The point of order was sustained by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. Milton Saylor—1st session, 45th Congress, CoNn- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 590. 

On December 4, 1877, Mr. Schleicher, from the Committee 
on Railways and Canals, submitted a report and the reso- 
ution. The Speaker, Mr. Samuel T. Randall, ruled that a 
committee has no authority to report a resolution the subject 
matter of which had not been referred to it. The Speaker 
quoted from Jefferson's Manual, as follows: 

It is not competent for a committee to report a bill where 
the subject matter has not been referred to it by the House, 
by the rules, or otherwise. (2d sess., 45th Cong., CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 18.) 

On February 26, 1878, Mr. Tipton, from the Committee 
on Manufactures, submitted a report and a resolution the sub- 
ject of which had never been referred to that committee. Mr. 
Speaker Randall ruled that the committee had no authority to 
make the report—2d session, 45th Congress, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, page 1342. 

On August 18,1890, Mr. Vandever, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, moved that the rule be 
suspended so as to enable him to report and the House to pass 
a concurrent resolution. The point of order was made that 
the resolution was not before the House, the subject matter 
of the resolution not having been referred to the committee. 
The Speaker, Mr. Thomas B. Reed, sustained the point of 
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order—lst session, Sist Congress, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

page 8772. 

The only ruling of any Speaker of any Congress to which 
the majority leader has referred in support of his position is 
a ruling by Mr. Crisp, on February 4, 1895, 53d Congress, 3d 
session, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1746. An analysis of 
the ruling, however, shows that if it has any value at all in the 
present situation it is a precedent squarely against the position 
of the majority leader. The facts in 1895 were these: The 
Rules Committee had presented to the House a rule to con- 
sider H. R. 8445, an omnibus bill dealing with private war 
claims. A point of order was made against the receipt of the 
report on the ground that the bill was. pending before the 
Committee on War Claims of the House. The rule, however, 
specifically provided: 

_ If there should be in said bill any item or claim * * * which 
has not been * * * reported favorably by the Committee on 
War Claims of the House, the same shall be stricken out on 
a point of order made thereon. 

The chairman of the Rules Committee, Mr. Catchings, 
pointed out to the Speaker that there was nothing in H. R. 
8445 that had not been reported out favorably by the War 
Claims Committee. He Any 

Mr. Speaker, this bill embraces nothing at all except items 
which have been considered by the Committee on War Claims 
and favorably reported. 

After reemphasizing this point several times, he further 
said: 

I have made this rather long statement for the purpose of 
showing that the Committee on Rules has not attempted in 
any shape, manner, or form, to thrust upon this House the 
consideration of any matter which has not had fair considera- 
tion by one of its committees and has received a favorable 
report. 

The Speaker overruled the point of order. Despite the 
explanation by Mr. Catchings, he admitted that the Rules 
Committee was, in effect, asking the House to change the 
rules. He relied on the fact that the rule specifically pro- 
vided that, if there was anything in the bill which had not 
been reported favorably by the Committee on War Claims of 
the House, the same would be stricken out on a point of order 
made thereon so that there was no conceivable way in which 
the Committee on War Claims could be bypassed. 

The other instances referred to by the majority leader in 
no conceivable way refer to an-attempt by any committee to 
bypass another committee. 

The majority leader referred to House Resolution 289 in 
the 76th Congress, August 2, 1939--CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 10850. This was a rule on H. R. 5435, a bill to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. The rule provided that 
after a 3-hour general debate in would be in order to strike 
out everything after the enacting clause and substitute H. R. 
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7349. The rule also permitted a motion to substitute the 
text of H. R. 7133 as a substitute for H. R. 7349. All of 
these bills were on the same subject. There was no objection 
to the rule. H. R. 5435 had been favorably reported by the 
Committee on Labor. 

The majority leader referred to House Resolution 689 of 
July 1, 1946—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 8059, in the 
80th Congress. This rule provided for an extension of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 embodied in House 
Joint Resolution 371. The chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, to which House Joint Resolution 371 had 
been referred, had requested the rule. All points of order 
against the rule were waived. In this connection, it should be 
pointed out that, had the Price Control Act expired, there 
would have been no control of prices after the expiration date 
In the case of the excess-profits tax, the tax will continue after 
June 30, irrespective of whether this Congress takes action. 

The majority leader referred to House Resolution 198 in 
the 77th Congress—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 9298. 
This was a rule on H. R. 4139, which embodied antistrike 
legislation designed to prevent strikes in naval construction and 
which had been reported out of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. The rule permitted broad amendments with respect to 
labor disputes in national defense. No objection was made to 
the rule. 

The majority leader referred to House Resolution 671 in the 
78th Congress—December 8, 1944, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 9079. A rule for Senate bill 2019, relating to the creation 
of the grade of fleet admiral, had been reported favorably by 
the Naval Affairs Committee. The rule permitted debate on 
H. R. 5576, a substitute bill. The Rules Committee had held 
extensive hearings on the whole problem. The chairman of 
the Rules Committee said “both legislative committees” have 
agreed to the procedure. No point of order was raised against 
the rule. 

The majority leader referred to House Resolution 283, 81st 
Congress—July 20, 1949, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
9836. This was a rule for H. R. 5345, a bill to amend the 
Agricultural Adustment Act of 1938. It was an open rule. 
There was no challenge to the legality of the rule. H. R. 5345 
has been reported favorably by the standing committee to 
which it had been referred. The rule also provided that after 
debate it would be in order to strike the bill and substitute the 
text of H. R. 5617. This was another bill on the same sub- 


Finally, the Speaker referred to House Resolution 586 in the 
82d Congress—May 7, 1952, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
4896. This was a rule for H. R. 5767, which had been favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. The rule provided that it would be in order to 
move to substitute H. R. 6925 for part of H. R. 5767. These 
two bills were on the same subject. The authority of the Rules 
Committee was not challenged. 


Woman, the Key Individual of Our Democracy 


THINK WELL, THEN SPEAK YOUR MIND 


By MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Senator from Maine 
Delivered at Commencement, W esthrook Junior College, Portland, Maine, June 7, 1953 


years of your life. Make the best of those years, not 

only for yourselves but for your familes, your friends, 
and your country as well. Make better use of those years than 
has the generation preceding you. 


Y v= young women are on the threshold of the finest 


Give the young women who follow you a heritage of peace 


instead of the world of suspicion, aggression, treason, charac- 


ter assassination and moral delinquency that has been thrust 
upon you by the older generation that has preceded you. 
Show them the way to think—the way to control emotions 





instead of being controlled by emotions. Lead them away 
from the emotional idolatry of personalities that so beclouds 
our national thinking today. Lead them away from bitter 
cynicism and hatred of those with whom they differ in opin- 
ion. Show them how to disagree agreeably and with con- 
structive respect. 

Help them to realize that this wonderful country of ours 
is greater than any individual woman or man and that its 
fate, destiny and security should not be made a political 
football to be kicked around by clashing personalities greedy 
and envious of political power. 

Your generation can do this. It is your destiny—the greatest 
challange with which you are faced. You can meet that chal- 
lenge—you can fulfill your destiny—regardless of what in- 
dividual role you play in the years to come, whether in the 
home, in the church, in business or in public office. 

There is an old slogan that you can well respect and ever 
keep before you. It is the slogan of “Stop, Look, and Listen ! 
But I want to add something new to that slogan and I propose 
to you the slogan of “Stop, look, listen, and think.” If you 
ever think you have been wrong and want to change your 
mind—do it and admit it. That's the sign of a big person 

One of the basic causes for all the trouble in the world 
today is that ma talk too much and think too little. rea 
act too impulsively without thinking. I always try to thin 
before I talk. 


Do not misunderstand me. I am not advocating in the 


slightest that we become statues with our voices stilled be- 
cause of fear of criticism of what we might say. That is 
moral cowardice. And moral cowardice that keeps us from 
speaking our minds is as dangerous to this country as irréspon- 
sible talk. The right way is not always the popular and easy 
way. Standing for right when it is unpopular is a true test of 


moral character. 

In short, I urge you to think well and deeply before you 
talk—but once you have made up your mind, don’t hesitate 
to speak your mind. As long as you speak your minds, dic- 
tators and demagogs will never take control of this country. 

There will always be demagogs—and there must always be 
people with enough moral courage to stand up and speak 
out against such demagogs and expose and defeat them, be- 
fore they get so many unthinking people swallowing their 
untruthful propaganda that our country is surrendered to 
them because we were too lazy to do our own thinking and 
too cowardly to speak our minds. 

Instead of making a speech tc you today, I would rather 
think with you. Instead of saying just so many words in 
catchy phrases and consuming so much time, I would rather 
just think out loud with you, try to get my simple points 
across as briefly as possible, and stop. I would rather say 
fewer words more slowly so that they can sink in mentally 
than to try to crowd in the maximum number of words in 
any lengthy speech. 

And I fully acknowledge that what I say is nothing new to 
you nor anything that you could not say yourself. But it is 
well for all of us to review the fundamentals that are so basic 
and obvious that too often too many of us take them for 
granted. 

The importance of individual thinking to the preservation 
of our democracy and our freedom cannot be overemphasized. 
It is too often overlooked and neglected. 

But when we use the word “think,” just what do we mean? 
To “think” is to exercise the faculties of judgment, concep- 
tion, or interference—to put our common sense into action. 
When the German people defaulted their thinking to Hitler, 
they surfendered their freedom. When the Russian people 
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defaulted their thinking to Lenin and Stalin, they surrendered 
their freedom. 

Too few people in this country realize that too many people 
in this country are defaulting their thinking to demagogs and 
that we are closer to surrendering our freedom than most of 
us are willing to recognize and admit. When we accept the 
statements and proposals of demagogs because we are too lazy 
to think and test their statements and proposals, we can blame 
no one but ourselves for subsequent events. 

But thoughts, to be effective, must be disclosed. We must 
have confidence in our opinions, and cherish the belief that 
they will guide others as well as ourselves. We should so 
proceed as to merit leadership and then not be timid about 
accepting it. 

It is the articulate majority that rules a democracy. But the 
articulate majority does not always represent the real majority. 
Quite often the real minority by “thinking out loud” makes 
itself the practical, effective articulate majority. 

There is a tendency to set women off separate from men 
when we think about these aspects. I don't like it simply be- 
cause women are citizens just like men and have the same 
responsibilities of citizenship as men do. The simplest and 
most direct way to state my attitude is in three words—W omen 
are people. 

Women, just like men, have the role of voting, of think- 
ing, of articulating—of taking a stand and expressing their 
beliefs. They can play that role in participating in forums and 
public discussions. They can organize or affiliate themselves 
with articulate groups that represent their views. They can 
help get out the vote. 

The articulate action of a citizen, whether man or woman, 
must be constructive—must seek to improve—to build instead 
of tear down and destroy—must be preceded by serious and 
responsible thinking. Criticism umaccompanied by positive 

roposals of substitutes for that criticized indicates lack of 
informed thinking on the part of the critic. 

The broader sense of the concept of the role of women in 
the defense of democracy is that of the citizen doing her most 
for the preservation of Democracy and peace by (1) independ- 
ent thinking, (2) making that thinking articulate by translat- 
ing it into action at the ballot boxes, in the forums, and in 
everyday life, and (3) being constructive and positive in that 
thinking and articulation. 

In the more narrow sense of the concept—the concept that 
makes a distinction on the basis of sex—the most important 
role of the woman in defense of Democracy is her traditional 
role as homemaker. 

I wish that there were more women holding top positions 
in our democracy. I wish there were more women in Con- 
gress—more women in top positions in the Executive and 
Judicial branches of our Government. 

But in that wish I regard the role of homemaker for wo- 
men as being far more important than the role in public 
office. For surely the very backbone of our democracy is the 
family and the home in which the family lives. As long as 
the family home structure of our Nation is firm and sound 
our democracy will be firm and sound and well defended. 

Since woman is the homemaker—the keeper of the home— 
she is the key individual of our democracy at the grassroots 
level. In that respect, woman is the primaty and basic gov- 
ernor of our democracy for our governing starts right in the 
home. Woman moulds the citizens of tomorrow in the rear- 
ing that she gives the children. 

Yes, the first and original governor in our democracy is 
the woman. Woman administers the home. She sets the rules. 
She enforces the rules. She meters out the discipline and the 
justice of violations of those rules. 
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In other words, women, in their own way, like Congress, 
legislate the rules; in their own way, like the executive branch, 
enforce and administer the rules; in their own way, like the 
courts, interpret the rules of the home. 

Some of you, I hope, will enter public service. I hope that 
more women do inject themselves into their Government for 
certainly our Government needs more of the home put into 
it and less of the Government in the home. 

But whether you enter public service or not, there is no 
finer role that you can play in the defense of democracy and 
our American way of life than that of wife, mother, and home- 
maker. Run your homes and raise your children in the very 
best traditions and fundamentals of our American way of life. 

But don't restrict yourself to the home to the extent of ex- 
clusion of any interest or participation in public affairs and 
your Government. For if you do that, your indifference to 
your Government and to your full citizenship will be reflected 
in your children who grow up imitating you. 
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In short, in the years that you are about to enter, you can 
do far more than you realize to make this a better country— 
to keep it the wonderful democracy that it is—to preserve 
our American way of life. 

You don’t have to ask anybody but yourself how to do it. 
And there is no one who can do it for you. It is your indi- 
vidual responsibility. More important it is your free and 
cherished right. Don’t let that right die for lack of exercise. 

The most precious thing that democracy gives to us is free- 
dom. You and I cannot escape the fact that the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for freedom is personal. Our freedoms today are 
not so much in danger because people are consciously trying to 
take them away from us as they are in danger because we for- 
get to use them. 

Freedom may be an intangible, but like most everything 
else it can die because of lack of use. Freedom unexercised 
may become freedom forfeited. The preservation of freedom 
is in the hands of the people themselves now—not the 
Government. 


The Historical Pattern of Press Freedom 


FUNCTIONS AND CONTROL OF THE MASS MEDIA 
By FREDERICK S. SIEFERT, Director, School of Journalism and Communications, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Delivered upon receiving the annual research award of Kappa Tau Alpha, 
National Honorary Journalism Fraternity, University of lowa, lowa City, lowa, May 18, 1953 


HE functions and control of the mass media of communi- 
cation in any organized society are inextricably bound 
up with the basic theories, both political and economic, 
which underlie that society. The functions which the mass 
media perform, the purposes for which they exist, and the 
controls which are imposed upon them are all, by and large, 
determined by the fundamental political and economic prin- 
ciples which provide the foundations for the society in which 
these media operate. The purposes of motion pictures in 
Russia, of newspapers in Argentina and of radio in the United 
States are conditioned by the philosophies which support the 
prevailing social structure in each of these countries. 

Three distinguishable theories of the function and purpose 
of the mass media form the basis for the communication pat- 
terns of modern society. The oldest, the Authoritarian Theory, 
has had the widest acceptance historically. The libertarian 
philosophy of freedom of expression, developed in the late 
18th and 19th centuries, is the foundation of our modern 
American mass communications system. Marxist philosophy 
has supplied the third theory, which operates in communist 
countries. A fourth, that of social responsibility of the man- 
agers of the mass media, has been developed in the 20th cen- 
tury, and it remains to be seen whether its innovations can be 
grafted on to the libertarian doctrine. Each of these four 
theoretical bases for the function and purposes of the mass 
media will be discussed briefly. 


AUTHORITARIAN THEORY OF PURPOSE OF MAss MEDIA 


Although some of the mass media such as radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting are products of the 20th century, the older 
forms such as pamphlets, books, newspapers, and periodicals 
have experienced a long historical development. The first use 
of the early printed media of general circulation occured soon 
after the invention of printing during the religious and politi- 
cal controversies of the Reformation. In England Henry VIII 
made shrewd use of the printed word in carrying out his 
religious and political purposes. 


The functions and purposes of the press were simple and 
clear to the Tudor monarchs of the 16th century, as they were 
to contemporary rulers on the European continent. The func- 
tion of the printed media was to support and advance the 
policies of government as determined by the political machin- 
ery then in operation. This theory, identified in England as 
the Tudor-Stuart theory of the function of the press, was a 
natural complement to the basic political philosophy of the 
16th and 17th centuries. The Crown, assisted by its advisors, 
determined basic policies; the subjects supported these policies. 
Whenever a serious conflict arose between Crown and subject, 
the only way out was an assassination or a revolution. In such 
a context the press was an instrument for implementing gov- 
ernment policy. 

Both Tudor and Stuart monarchs maintained that the print- 
ing press in theory belonged to the office of king and as such 
owed a duty to support the royal program. In practice, the 
16th and 17th century monarchs permitted private ownership 
of the printing press as a special privilege for which the private 
owner in return owed an obligation to the Crown. A mutually 
acceptable partnership was established under which the govern- 
ment granted and protected the monopolistic position of the 
privileged printers who in return for this grant and protection 
obligated themselves to — government policies. 

This system of press function and control flourished in 
England for almost 200 years or until shortly after the political 
Revolution of 1688. Its abandonment was not caused by any 
inherent defects in the system ‘itself but by the changed political 
and economic basis of the society within which it functioned. 
The development of religious freedom, the growth in political 
democracy as represented by the increased power of Parliament, 
the expansion of free trade, and the acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of laissez faire economics, all provided a climate in 
which the old Tudor-Stuart theory of the function of the 
press no longer could flourish. 

This first and earliest concept of the function and purposes 
of the mass media is the one which has had the widest and 
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longest acceptance throughout the world. It has formed the 
basis for the press systems of many nations and continues 
to operate today in many sections of the globe. Under this 
concept the press operates to support the existing centers of 
power in the state, and while it functions as a private economic 
enterprise, it owes its privilege of existence as a private enter- 
prise to those centers of power. 


LIBERTARIAN THEORY 


During the 18th century a competing theory of the function 
of the press arose, first in England and then on the American 
continent. The libertarian concept of the relation of the mass 
media to society can trace its lineage back to beginnings in the 
17th century, particularly in England during the Common- 
wealth when the Levellers proposed a system in which the 

ress should be independent of the center of civil authority. 

main impetus for the new concept, however, grew out of 
the philosophy of the “enlightenment” of the 18th century. 
Man was considered to be a rational being, endowed with 
certain inherent natural rights. Among these rights was the 
pursuit of truth, and any power which interfered with this 
pursuit, even though it emanated from either civil or religious 
authority, should be curtailed. 

John Milton laid the groundwork for this rationalistic 
philosophy in his eloquent plea for the abolition of govern- 
ment licensing of printed matter. John Locke later in the 
17th century added to the groundswell with his theory of 
individual liberty. The French philosophers of the 18th cen- 
tury integrated and popularized the libertarian principles, 
which later found expression in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the American constitutional provisions for free- 
dom of speech, press, and religion. 

The pur and function of the press, under the libertarian 
or rationalistic theory, is to participate in the search for truth 


by ae ag all manner of evidence uncontrolled by outside 


authority. Man was essentially a rational animal endowed with 
the ability to determine the truth when presented with con- 
flicting evidence and a choice of alternatives. The press was 
no longer an instrument for effecting government policy but 
an avenue for conveying information and argument by which 
those policies might be tested and supe te the mass of 
the people. To do this it must be free from government con- 
trol. Milton, Erskine, and Jefferson all believed in the effi- 
cacy of the “'self-righting” process as the only safe procedure 
in the continuing search for truth. 

The rationalistic interpretation of the purpose of the mass 
media was embedded in the structure of the society of which it 
was a part. Political democracy, religious toleration, economic 
freedom were all intertwined with the new concept of the 
function of the press. It was to be a “fourth estate”, providing 
that check on government which no government itself can 
provide. As the base of political ap was widened by the 
extension of political democracy, the duties of the press as a 
source of information for the electorate and as a watchdog 
over government operations increased. 

A further refinement of our modern democratic theory of 
the function of the press was added by John Stuart Mill in 
the 19th century. He recognized that in a political democracy 
a majority can be just as tyrannical over a minority as a Tudor 
monarch. He elaborated the principle that the smallest minor- 
ity should have as great a freedom of expression as the most 
powerful majority. In addition he gave emphasis to the dignity 
and intellectual inviolability of the individual. 

These were the principles which found expression in our 
federal and state constitutions where the functions of the 

ress were enshrined. Social utility of the press was not to 
defined in terms of supporting majority policies but in in- 
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forming, and in exposing, even erroneously and viciously, 
those activities especially of government, which affected the 
public welfare. 

For almost 200 years, the authoritarian and the libertarian 
theories operated side by side in different parts of the world. 
England and the United States were the outstanding exponents 
of the system of a press free from government interference. 
Other countries paid lip service to the ideal, but very few 
were able over any extended period of time to maintain the 
system in practice. 

COMMUNIST THEORY 


In the 20th century a third system based on the philosophy 
of Karl Marx made its appearance. Here again the function 
of the mass media in a communist society was determined by 
the political and economic philosophy of that society. The 
pur of the communist revolution in Russia was the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The func- 
tion of the mass media was to contribute to the success of 
that revolution and later to maintain and extend the socialist 
system. As stated in the Stalin constitution of 1925 the pur- 

of the press is “to strengthen the communist social 
order.” All instruments of communication are of course 
socialized and under direct control of the existing heirarchy 
of power in the state. The function of the press is not to aid 
in the search for truth since the truth has suale been deter- 
mined by communist ideology. No tampering with the funda- 
mental Marxist system is tolerated. Self-criticism and castiga- 
tions for failure to achieve established goals are not only per- 
mitted but actively encouraged. As powerful instruments for 
the accomplishment of social policy, the mass media are care- 
fully and expertly managed by loyal and orthodox party mem- 
bers. Under Soviet theory the stakes are too high and the 
masses too fickle to trust the future of state policies to such 
bourgeois concepts as “search for truth,” “‘rational man," and 
“minority rights.” 

Even the Tudor'and Stuart monarchs of 16th and 17th 
century England did not maintain such tight control over the 
mass media as the modern communists. In Elizabethan Eng- 
land the control system was a partnership, with the press in 
private hands conditioned upon royal approval. Under soviet 
theory, no partnership agreement is necessary; the state owns, 
directs, and operates the mass media as instruments for ac- 
complishing social policies. 

According to Lenin the Soviet system rested on a balance 
of coercion and persuasion, ar.d-this formula, says Alex Inkeles 
(Public Opinion in Soviet Russia, 1950, p. vii) is the master 
key to the understanding of Soviet society. Persuasion, to the 
Communist, means “organized, systematic concerted campaigns 
to change the attitudes and influence the actions of large social 
groups. The various media of mass communication, the press, 
the radio, motion pictures, are instruments to be utilized for 
the successful completion of these campaigns. 


SocIAL RESPONSIBILITY (HUTCHINS COMMISSION ) THEORY 


A fourth concept of the function of the mass media has 
made its appearance in mid-century America. For purposes of 
identification and brevity, I have called this the Hutchins 
Commission theory although it is drawn largely from the work 
of Professor William E. Hocking, ‘Freedom of the Press, a 
framework of principle (1947)" supplemented by other pub- 
lications anal by the Commission on Freedom of the Press 
under the chairmanship of Robert M. Hutchins. 

By the end of the first quarter of the present century, a 
number of criticisms of the functioning of the mass media 
were being voiced. These media were now enlarged by the 
appearance of the motion picture and radio broadcasting. The 
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newspaper had changed in character over a century from a 
political organ into a mass circulated emporium of information 
and entertainment. The radio was entering more homes than 
any mass media had heretofore penetrated. There had taken 
place, according to the Hutchins commission, a ‘“‘communica- 
tions revolution.” 

It was seriously questioned whether the principles of Mil- 
ton, of Erskine, of Jefferson, and Mill, “the search for truth,” 
the “conflict of the market place of information and ideas” 
and the Means pase process” were operative in the complex 
social pattern o aa America. 

This communications revolution has been described in the 
following words: 

“Literacy, the electorate, and the population have increased 
to such a point that the political community to be served by 
the press includes all but a tiny fraction of the millions of the 
American people. The press has been transformed into an 
enormous and complicated piece of machinery. As a necessary 
accompaniment, it has become big business. There is a marked 
reduction in the number of units of the press relztive to the 
total population. Although in small communities we can still 
see a newspaper plant and product that resemble their Colonial 
prototypes, these are no longer the most characteristic of the 
most influential agencies of communication. The right of free 
public expression has therefore lost its earlier reality. Protec- 
tion against government is not now enough to guarantee that 
a man who has something to say shall have the chance to say 
it. The owners and managers of the press determine which 

rsons, which facts, which versions of the facts, and which 
ideas shall reach the public.’ (A Free and Responsible Press, 
13-14.) 

Professor Hocking makes a further distinction. He is willing 
to grant the efficiency of the libertarian principles in the realm 
of individual speech, but he questions that the same principles 
can long continue to apply to the managers of the mass media. 
The importance and prevalence of the mass media in our 
society impose on them an obligation of social responsibility. 
As long as such an obligation is recognized by these institu- 
tions and made the basis for operational policies, the liber- 
tarian system will continue to fulfill the needs of society. But 
on the other hand, according to the Hutchins Commission, if 
the media themselves do not assume such an obligation, then it 
may be necessary for some other agency to undertake to see 
that the essential functions of mass communication are per- 
formed. 

The theory of social responsibility was not originated by 
the Hutchins Commission. For many years enlightened man- 
agers of mass media have insisted that the instruments of com- 
munication must perform a public service to justify their ac- 
ceptance by the public. With the reduction in direct competi- 
tion many operators have recognized the obligation to provide 
its public with accurate and authoritative information and 
comment. Like much of big business the mass media have 
recognized their dependence on the wishes and needs of the 
audience and have contrived many ingenious tools for deter- 
mining those wishes and needs. 


OPERATION OF THE LIBERTARIAN THEORY 


The purposes and functions of the press under the libertarian 
doctrine were hotly debated throughout the 18th century. 
Such stalwart conservatives as Dr. Samuel Johnson doubted 
that a theory of press liberty could ever work successfully in 
a stabilized a The great English judges of that century 
recognized that freedom in any society is not absolute but 
must be regulated against its own excesses. Sir William Black- 
stone set the pattern by formalizing the judicial concept of 
freedom of expression to mean freedom from licensing but 
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subjection to restrictions after publication as set down by the 
courts and legislatures. Lord Mansfield, the great English 
jurist, contended until the end of his days that publications 
which injured he government could be punished and that 
judges rather than juries were more competent to determine 
whien that injury took place. 

In the United States the libertarian cancept was more readily 
accepted as a basis for operation of the mass media. The 
early colonists had resented the control of a by 
representatives of the English government. The spirit of liberty 
found a congenial breeding ground among the individualists 
who had emigrated to the new country. The adherence of 
a large part of the press to the ae cause and its 
contribution to the success of the revolt justified the — 

hilosophers’ faith in the right-mindedness of both the pub- 

fishers and the populace. During the stamp tax controversy of 
1765 the colony of New Jersey recognized the contribution of 
the press by including its freedom from governmental — 
vision as one of its resolves (November 30, 1765). The 
principle of press freedom was first stated in terms of civil 
rights in the Virginia Bill of Rights in June, 1776, and 
subsequently appeared in eleven state bills adopted prior to 
the drafting of the federal constitution. 

The first amendment to the federal constitution accepted in 
1791 recognized the libertarian doctrine of the function of 
the press in a democracy. The press, which was then the 
only important media of mass communication, was given a 
preferred status vis-a-vis the government and its officials. 
Alexander Hamilton had argued that such a protection was 
unnecessary since the federal government possessed only such 
powers as were specifically delegated to it by the states, and 
since no such power to regulate the press was expressly granted, 
No positive protection was needed. Madison and others argued 
that a constitutional guarantee of freedom of expression was 
necessary to curtail any implied powers which the federal 
government might be inclined to assert. 

The first test of the libertarian doctrine under the new 
constitution occurred within a few years when the Alien and 
Sedition Act of 1798 was adopted for the protection of the 
Federalist party against internal and external attacks. Editors 
of influential democratic newspapers were jailed under the 
statute for vituperative attacks on President John Adams. The 
law expired with the death of the Federalist administration and 
Jefferson pardoned and refunded fines to those individuals 
who had been prosecuted for seditious publications. 

Thomas Jefferson was one of the most aggressive of the 
exponents of libertarian principles as related to the mass 
media. In his early years he was convinced that a government 
which could not stand up under published criticism did not 
deserve to survive. In his later years as president he was sub- 
jected to a barrage of abuse from opposition newspapers, and 
although he recoiled under what he considered unjustified 
criticisms, he never completely lost faith in the ‘‘self-righting’’ 
process and the ultimate rationality of the mass of the soaple. 

The principle of a free press was subjected to severe stresses 
during the growth of anti-slavery sentiment after the 1830's 
when both southern and northern states sought to suppress 
discussion of this controversial issue. During the Civil War 
Lincoln found it necesary for a time to suppress civil rights 
in several northern communities where pro-southern agitation 
was threatening to interfere with the war effort. Aside from 
these aberrations, the American system of uncontrolled public 
discussion of controversial public issues expanded throughout 
the 19th century. 

Not until the first world war was this country faced with 
the serious problem of determining the bounds of freedom 
of expression. The problem of determining those limits is 
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one which has never been satisfactorily solved. Milton avoided 
the general issue but indicated that the freedom to propagan- 
dize for “Popery, and open superstition” could lawfully be 
curtailed. The English jurists, Mansfield and Blackstone, 
argued that Parliament, the center of power under the British 
Constitution, could establish such restraints as it saw fit. In 
America Jefferson maintained his faith in freedom of expres- 
sion up to the point of open rebellion. 

The problem of setting definite bounds to the libertarian 
doctrine was faced by the Supreme Court of the United States 
under the wartime controls imposed by Congress. Congress 
evidently felt that it had powers to place restraints on the mass 
media particularly in a state of war. It had long been recog- 
nized that words can be the springs to action and that where 
a direct connection between the impetus of the expression and 
the evil or damage which organized society seeks to avoid 
can be established, the state is justified in imposing penalties. 
The Supreme Court began with the theory that if there was a 
reasonable tendency for the words to induce the disloyal action, 
the publication of such words could be penalized. Justices 
Holmes and Brandeis argued that such a reasonable tendency 
did not present a sufficiently direct association with future or 
possible acts to warrant punishment. They devised a formula 
of clear and present danger as expressed in the following: 
“The question in every case is whether the words are used 
in circumstances and are of such a nature as to create a clear 
and present danger that they will bring about the substantive 
evils that Congress has a right to prevent.” 

Betwees the two world wars this doctrine received the sup- 
port of the majority of the Supreme Court. In a series of im- 
portant decisions the judges gave preferred status to the 
guarantees of freedom of expression and extended their super- 
vision over legislative enactments by the individual states 
through the 14th amendment. 

Since World War II this country has faced the novel situa- 
tion of a “cold” war with Communism. The problem posed 
was to what extent should we permit communism agitation 
for the violent overthrow of our democratic form of govern- 
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ment. At what point should controls be placed on this ty 
of advocacy? Obviously to wait until such revolution one 
materialized might be too late. Just as obvious was the liber- 
tarian tradition permitting free and open discussion of all 
public issues without undue concern for the effects of such 
discussion on the health of society, trusting instead to the 
ultimate soundness of decisions determined through the open 
and competitive market place of thought and ideas. 

Recent decisions of the Supreme Court indicate that in 
the present situation of active ideological warfare the gravity 
of the threat to existing institutions justifies restraints on ad- 
vocacy at a point somewhat more removed in probability from 
actual accomplishment than that indicated by the clear and 
present danger test. 

My years of study of the historical development of the 
patterns of press freedom have led me to two definite conclu- 
sions on the problem of the relation of the press to society. 

The first is: the extent of government control of the press 
in any age depends on the nature of the relationship of the 
government to those subject to that government. In other 
words, the more democracy, the less control. 

The second conclusion is: The area of freedom contracts 
and the enforcement of restraints increases as the stresses on 
the stability of the government and the structure of society 
increases. 

Much of today’s disturbances in the realm of freedom of 
discussion and of the press can be explained in terms of these 
two propositions. The current pressures toward conformity, 
in opinion and discussion, the attempts to expose and brand 
non-conforming opinion, the persistent effort of both govern- 
ment and non-government groups to establish a “unified front” 
are all evidences of the stresses produced by the threat of 
world communism. 

The problem is how to tace that threat and at the same time 
preserve our traditional liberties. In spite of what might appear 
to be current set-backs, I am confident on the basis of historical 
perspective that we can resolve this issue. 


The Press and World Affairs 


THE PEOPLE WANT TO KNOW THE WHOLE TRUTH 


By BENJAMIN COHEN, Assistant Secretary-General, Department of Public Information, United Nations 
Delivered as the Fifth Annual John H. Finley Lecture, City College, New York, N. Y., May 5, 1953 


T IS indeed an honor to deliver the Finley Lecture of this 
year. I am very conscious of the distinction because I 
gry to know Dr. Finely at the time he was the 


leading light in © 2 New York Times and I served as a mem- 
ber of the diplomatic representation of my Country in Wash- 
ington. . 

What is the role of the Press in World Affairs? When I 
speak of the Press, ladies and gentlemen, I don't speak only 
of the written Press; I speak of the spoken Press and the 
visual Press and their role in world affairs. That is my subject. 

We are living in a world so different, in its basic concepts, 
from that which prevailed prior to the second World War, 
that all assessments that may be made of the role of the infor- 
mation media today in world affairs must be undertaken from 
entirely changed standards with regard to those which existed 
before. 

First of all, international affairs today have largely ceased 
to be of a purely bilateral character. What prevails now is 
multi-lateral diplomacy; that is, the basic problems of the 


world are now being negotiated and adjusted not in direct 
conversation between country and country or small groups of 
countries, but among all countries of the world. You can see 
what a difference this makes from every angle. Let us clarify 
this concept, let me explain it. 

If there is a problem of, let us say, for instance, racial dis- 
crimination in a given nation, it is no longer an issue which 
can remain exclusively within the political boundaries of that 
State; it is a matter which immediately seizes the concern of 
the international community as represented by its regular inter- 
governmental institutions, in this particular case the United 
Nations. If a Nation adopts a tariff policy which — 
international trade, that is no longer a problem of purely do- 
mestic character since any hindrance to the exchange of goods 
has immediate repercussions upon the economic, social and 
political life of numerous States, even many which are situated 
geographically at a great distance from the country taking such 
a measure. 

Most problems today have become the subject of multi- 
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lateral negotiation. While in bi-lateral negotiation it was 
possible to carry on the exchange of views, the studies and the 
discussions, behind the plush doors of foreign offices, multi- 
lateral negotiations must be conducted in large halls, and they 
immediately engage the interest not only of the small groups 
directly concerned with the problem but of everyone through- 
out the world who may be affected, even indirectly, by what 
is being negotiated. Therefore, that brings about too a much 
greater interest on the part of information media to follow 
closely the development of events and to furnish as much 
news as can be secured to the masses of people, no longer 
small groups but in fact very large numbers of small national 
groups which, as a whole, represent in the world a very sig- 
nificant segment of national and international public interest. 


So when it was organized the United Nations immediately , 


took notice of this fact and when we studied our eventual 
set up—and I was charged with the planning of the informa- 
tion services for the new world organization—we had in mind 
the fact that we were living in a different world; that new 
media of mass communications and information had come 
into being which in the past never did attain the scope and 
influence which they had reached, particularly because of the 
specific developments which took place when the mass media 
became a tool of national propaganda and later on an instru- 
. ment of psychological warfare. 

When we were creating the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions and dividing the tasks among a group of departments, 
we found that we needed to consider this very special aspect 
of the demand from the masses of the people of the world 
for information as to what the United Nations was doing. If 
you have read the Charter of the United Nations you may re- 
member that the opening statement of that historic document 
is “We the Peoples of the United Nations” . . . determined 
to etc., have ordered our governments to create an organization 


through which we can cooperate with each other in order to 


maintain international peace and security, promote the 
development of higher standards of living, encourage social 
progress, etc. 

The United Nations differs from all previous international 
organizations in this particular emphasis upon the individuals 
not the States—"We the Peoples’’—and because we operate 
as an emanation of the popular will, of the people of the 
world, as expressed through their governments, we are duty- 
bound to give to that public, to those peoples, as comprehensive 
and clear-cut a seport of our daily actions as we can possibly 
prepare. Now the peoples want to know and the media of 
information are sensitive to this demand for news about inter- 
national affairs. 

We have established the principle that all meetings of the 
United Nations Organs are public; that the meeting behind 
closed doors is the exception. Unless a matter of a confidential 
character affecting individuals is under consideration, for which 
cases provision is made in the rules of procedure, that is, 
where a debate cannot be undertaken publicly because it might 
do harm, such as in the case of the election of the Secretary- 
General—we just had this experience in the United Nations 
—there is a Press Officer of the Department of Public Infor- 
mation who sits at the meeting representing, not only the 
Department but also the information media of the world, and 
who has authority to brief on or off the record, the representa- 
tives of the information media as to what has developed be- 
hind closed doors. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is as radical a departure in the 
matter of public information as you could expect in the course 
of many centuries; but this principle has been fully recognized 
by principal and subsidiary organs of the United Nations, even 
those operating in very sensitive areas. This has placed upon 
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information media—the Press, Radio, Films, Television, Non- 
Governmental Organizations, who act as channels of dis- 
semination—a special responsibility to discharge that particular 
mission with a sense of constructive international under- 
standing. 

I suppose not many of you have had an opportunity to fol- 
low the debates of the Conference on Freedom of Informa- 
tion, held in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1948, or the work of 
the Sub-Committee on Freedom of the Press and Information, 
or the Commission on Human Rights, or of the Economic and 
Social Council. If you had followed carefully these debates 
you would have noticed that a point has been reached where 
the definition of the responsibility of the Press and other 
media of information, in regard to international affairs, has 
become quite necessary. 

Practically over five years outstanding representatives, par- 
ticularly of the Press of several countries, have sat around 
the United Nations tables; the professional organizations of 
journalists have been consulted throughout the world but no 
universal understanding has emerged as to what is respon- 
sibility in the exercise of freedom of the Press. Let us analyze 
this because it is very important for an understanding of the 
tole of the Press and other information media in international 
affairs. For you Americans, who have the most developed type 
of journalism in the world and who, because of your financial 
power, also make the greatest use of mass media of informa- 
tion of any country in the world, there is very little concern as 
to the manner in which one individual newspaper or one 
individual radio station may handle information, because there 
are other newspapers, other radio stations, other film makers 
who will present a different phase or a different interpretation 
of events. 

You have a corrective’ element within your own public 
information organization in the country. If one newspaper 
publishes something which is untrue and refuses, as is cus- 
tomary, to make the appropriate correction there is another 
paper which will make it. That is true specifically with regard 
to domestic questions and particularly to personal matters such 
as the judgement that a paper or a radio commentater hap- 
pens to express concerning a public service or a public char- 
acter of any kind; but that is not true, unfortunately—and 
here is the crux of the problem-—when the item is something 
affecting the honor od oe position of a foreign people, of 
a foreign nation. It is unimportant if American reporters write 
about Texas and play up al! the sympathetic or unpleasant 
aspects of the Texans in a rather facetious manner: the Texans 
will take no offense as they are also Americans and they can 
hold their own; but if a small nation, lost somewhere on a 
dark continent or in a region where economic development is 
still very much in the future, is involved, the matter can become 
very serious, indeed. Let us just consider the case of any 
nation which happens to — picturesque to one of those 
numerous roving correspondents who fly over a continent and 
write a book about it, or at least a series of illustrated re- 
— and interpretive articles in . paper that 

as a large circulation. Even if the periodical is not necessarily 
the most influential but among those which are read by mil- 
lions in search of escape, or entertainment or amusement, the 
articles, although written by a superficial observer become 
practically weal of truth and deserving of faith to hundreds, 
thousands and sometimes millions of people. 

Clichés and ready-made conceptions about many countries 
of the world are gospel truth in many others, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to find somebody who doesn't have some 
measure of prejudicial feeling, certain preconceived ideas that, 
for instance in Latin America, our only national sport in 
every one of the 20 countries is to shoot each other merrily in 
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weckly revolutions, or that as you go south there are no bath- 
tubs or that there are fierce biting mosquitoes. All such as- 
sumptions are merely the fruit of ignorance. Many others 
arise out of the fact that the life of other peoples is being 
appraised through American standards, or British standards, 
ot French standards, but not through those standards which 
are the product of the historical tradition and development of 
the very country upon which attention is being focused. 

To compare the progress of the United States with the 
progress of my little country, Chile, for example, is an ab- 
surdity; a small nation of 6 million people, a poor country 
cannot attain the overall standards of progress of a wealthy 
country with 160 million people and 80 per cent of the gold 
of the world in its vaults. How do you have to judge it? 
By looking at what Chile was 20 years back and what it is 
today: whether the people of the country live better, eat better, 
are better educated, get higher standards of salaries and wages, 
have greater social justice, and are capable of exercising more 
intelligently their duties as citizens of a democracy. 

This is one of the basic problems upon which we will have 
to find an understanding among the peoples of the world in 
order to make the role of the press constructive and helpful in 
the field of international relations. For this purpose a draft 
convention was proposed at the Conference on Freedom of 
Information in Geneva in 1948, by the French Delegation. 
Mind you, ladies and gentlemen, it was not proposed by 
India or by the Argentine or by Mexico—but by France, one 
of the countries that can boast of an older and highly de- 
veloped culture—which is intended to create some sort of a 
procedure by resort to which any country which feels itself 
aggrieved, which believes that it has been misrepresented, that 
it has been offended in its honor, in its dignity, can present 
the facts, not an interpretation, but the facts in the situation. 
That is the Convention on the Right of Correction open for 
signature at the United Nations and which, I am sorry to 
say, because of a disagreement on basic principle as to what 
freedom of information is most of the Anglo-Saxon countries 
shall not sign 

But in the meantime, ladies and gentlemen, look at what 
is happening. Open your morning paper. What do you get 
in the best of your papers? What do you get about the 20 
countries to the South? Revolutions, political upsets, earth- 
quakes, epidemics, and once in a blue moon news of some 
important scientific or educational development, of some prac- 
tical social progress achieved. What do you get about the 
countries of Southeastern Asia? The spectacular issues, the 
political turmoil, the things which mean conflict but which 
do not convey that sense of the constructive activity which all 
peoples everywhere are engaged in at the present time. It is 
a very difficult situation. 

In general terms, the.press does not do its full duty in re- 

yrting international affairs. I say this without any fear of 
“~— contradicted. I deal with the problem. Outside of 
probably a dozen papers in the United States and probably 
not more than another dozen in Europe, and a somewhat larger 
number in Latin America—because of reasons I shall explain 
to you later—there is no comprehensive picture of daily inter- 
national events throughout the world given to the reader. 
What do you get ordinarily? Mr. Malik, Mr. Gromyko, Mr. 
Vyshinsky walked out of a committee room in the United 
Nations—that makes an 8-column streamer on the first page 
of every paper. But the news that 3 million people have com 
cured from yaws, have been re-incorporated into the family 
of healthy human-beings and are 7 se their effort to pro- 
duce more food and more goods for the world, that is not 
interesting. That goes into the waste-basket. Maybe it is the 
subject of a short notice in a Sunday paper. But there is no 
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continued coverage. And in the same way only casual mention 
is made of the work in the social field, the creation of a higher 
consciousness of social and economic rights, the = in 
the development of new practical applications of civic and 
political rights, the struggle for freedom of non-self-governing 
peoples—this constant effort which the masses of mankind 
are making towards one single goal, to reach a certain level 
on which every human-being, wherever he may be, will feel 
that he is a full-fledged member of mankind with certain 
minimum rights guaranteed to him by the world community 
and with certain duties to — in the work for — 
and progress together with all other human-beings perfectly 
established as the corresponding result of the rights he has 
gained. 

This situation is governed by diverse concepts of what a 
newspaper or a radio station must give its audience. In some 
places the concept is that in order to promote circulation and 
thus secure abundant advertising the people must be catered 
to, that their desire for escape, for a rather vicarious abandon- 
ment of responsibilities in the face of daily complex problems 
should preside over the choice of materials. Thus you have 
papers with two pages of comics, one page of Hollywood 
gossip, another page of society news, three pages of sports, 
several pages of ads, and lost somewhere (I'm speaking of 
the average and not of the superior paper) there may be a 
dozen columns which are intended to cover everything that 
has happened locally, within the state, within the nation and 
within the world in the previous 24 hours. 

I've discussed this with many editors, in many parts of the 
world, and I have said always that I believe that their opinion 
as to what their readers want is a misjudgement of the in- 
telligence of their audience, because that same audience asks 
and listens to hours of radio programs dealing with precisely 
the matters which are left out of the printed page. Why? Do 
the radio stations have a much larger sense of public duty? 
It's true that being licensed to operate they come under the 
supervision of a governmental authority which can take their 
license away if they do not perform a certain percentage of 
public service in their programming; but still there is a 
willingness, a readiness to carry more of precisely that type 
of information which you find only in the printed peees of 
very select and important papers throughout the world. 

True, in other places it is the serious problem of the lack 
of newsprint. The amount of copy available on international 
affairs is so tremendous—lI know it because I have to cope with 
it every day—that unless you are an extremely experienced and 
well-informed individual you just throw your hands up facing 
the inability to discriminate within that enormous volume of 
material in order to extract what are basically the highlight 
points, the important issues. 

In other countries, where quite a different conception of 
what the press must be prevails, international information re- 
ceives a larger percentage in columns than even national in- 
formation. In this respect I wish to recall, at this moment, a 
newspaper now in a very serious and critical situation, ‘La 
Prensa” of Buenos Aires, which contained more cable infor- 
mation from all parts of the world than any other single news- 
paper in the world. So did “La Nacién” of Buenos Aires, 
and so do even today, in comparison with the average news- 
paper in Europe and in the United States and proportionately 
to population, the important newspapers in the capitals and 
large cities of Latin America. Why? There is a greater interest 
in what is happening in the world at large because the impact 
of their souls is bitterness. In this bitterness they look for 
is very large indeed. Since they are not in a position to protect 
themselves from the consequences, they must know what it 
is all about in order to assume the position that will harbor 
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them against developments for which they have no responsi- 
bility and which lie entirely beyond their control. 

Now we need in this world of ours, more than ever before, 
to establish not one dialogue but millions of dialogues from 
people to people across boundaries and cutting through red- 
tape and political differences and ideological —, be- 
cause peoples, regardless of their philosophical attitudes or 
their political beliefs, are basically interested in exactly the 
same things everywhere, behind and outside every one of 
the curtains which we have been erecting in the world because 
of reciprocal fear of each other. If we can get the peoples, 
through the printed word, or the spoken word, or the film to 
speak to each other in a language that they understand because 
it explains common attitudes, common > see experiences 
and common aspirations, the press, the information media of 
the world would be doing more for peace than any other single 
group of communication channels in the world today. 

But what do we have instead? The air is full of the 
strident noises of national propagandas opposing each other 
with valid and non-valid arguments, setting forth the contra- 
dictory rather than that which unites, and the truth, that is 
the facts, which are there for everybody to evaluate and to use 
are so dulled, so grey, so uninteresting that they get lost be- 
hind a smoke-screen of spectacular writing or of particularly 
violent vituperation, not always in very elegant even if 
specially picturesque vocalbularies. 

I am afraid that our work in this field of disseminating facts 
does not make the kind of impact it should, in order to keep 
informed the forces working for peace, and understanding, 
and good-will in the world, which are enormous and need 
this link, this common channel of communication. If all the 
peoples everywhere knew, and it is the duty of information 
media to create such an awareness, what each of them is think- 
ing and hoping for, I can assure you, ladies and gentlemen, 
that many of the statements which we hear or read about 
would fall bereft of any support in the reality of the aspira- 
tions of nations. The press, the radio, now television, the 
films, are playing a tremendous role, in some cases to ag- 
gravate the tensions, in others trying to reduce and lessen 
them. I don’t know what the answer to this quandary is; 
but I know one thing— that whoever wants to get the truth, 
that is the facts, can get them today. They are available. We 
have them in the inter-governmental organizations of the 
world. They are at the disposal of those who wish to use 
them. Unfortunately this task of general information and en- 
lightenment is not provided with the full resources it requ’res. 
This financial problem affects the overall operation of inter- 
national agencies. The United Nations operates throughout 
the whole world trying to create better understanding and 
solving gradually differences of opinion and clashes of interest. 
It promotes economic and social progress, greater freedoms 
for all peoples on a budget of 48 million dollars a year and 
it is much more difficult for governments to authorize such 
an amount than the appropriation required to build a dozen 
cruisers or to arm two divisions. We are acting with very 
limited resources. I will not make invidious comparisons with 
any particular national information service; but the informa- 
tion services of the United Nations, as a whole, spend in a year 
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in servicing the press of the world, in carrying a daily radio 
program in 27 languages which is relayed, mind this, relayed 
every day in 37 countries, and distributing recorded features 
which are used at least once a week in 9 additional countries, 
providing films which today are being shown in 78 nations 
and territories of the world, exactly one-twelfth of what one 
single big power spends just on its radio propaganda, in its 
international radio broadcasting. 

The peoples of the world want to know the whole truth. 
They will some day demand that information media give them 
that truth, that factual information about the vital issues of 
peace. No longer are international relations dependent upon 
the whimsies of a dynasty or the capricious attitude of a par- 
ticular group of vested interests in order to determine national 
foreign policy. Foreign policy today represents not the ad- 
vancement of any single group, social or economic, but the 
promotion of the best interests of a human society gathered 
within a political state. 

Newspapermen, radio and motion picture people, know what 
the problem is and they are concerned. Just to show you how 
aware they are, I shall close this rapid survey that I have made 
for you by quoting a couple of excerpts from a study made 
by the International Press Institute, with headquarters in 
Zurich, Switzerland, and published in 1952, with regard to 
this problem of improvement of information, how the press 
can } 8 a better job in the field of international information. 

Among the findings you read this: “One problem is the 
barrier to the flow of news erected by totalitarian countries; 
another is the shortage of newsprint and its prohibitive price; 
a third is the heavy toll of cable charges beyond the scope of 
newspapers in many countries of the world. This is impor- 
tant, but there are important steps which the editors can take 
now as individuals and as members of organized groups to 
improve the state of information on world affairs. One is 
to maintain that degree of vigilance and of publicity necessary 
to check any restrictions upon the press in the part of the world 
in which the privileges of a free press enhancing the power 
of public opinion have traditionally existed. Another and 
equally important step, the editors appear to agree, is a gen- 
eral raising of the editorial standards governing the entire 
newspaper profession in order to satisfy fully the needs of 
people living in a complex and rapidly expanding world. The 
editors not only recognize the necessity for this readjustment, 
they are also anxious to do something about it." This is the 
encouraging fact that emerges from this first survey—a large 
and representative number of editors from many ccantries 
throughout the world clearly recognize the new demands 
brought to them by the era in which they live and are willing 
to make the effort to fulfil those demands. “The motive 
animating them, however difficult to satisfy, is simply to state 
that the people of free lands (I would here say of all lands) 
may have access to the information they need to understand 
their fellow human-beings and live in harmony with them.” 

If this were achieved, ladies and gentlemen, we would build 
the greatest defences of peace that thinkers ever envisaged. 
For the truth which emerges from reciprocal understanding 
among individuals shall not only make us free, but shall also 
make us friends. 


i, 
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High Noon for United Nations 


LOOK AT THE UNITED NATIONS AS IT IS, NOT AS IT WAS CONTEMPLATED 


By WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, United States Senator from California 
Delivered at Commencement, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California, June 13, 1953 


RESIDENT Fagg, members of the graduating class of 
P 1953, and fellow Californians, you are leaving a great 

university and going out to assume responsibilities at a 
time which is in the zone between peace and war. No person 
can say with certainty that a cease fire in Korea in June will 
not be followed by new aggression in southeast Asia in Oc- 
tober. The Middle East and Europe are still focal points for 
Soviet diplomatic or military pressures. 

Do not expect to live in normal times or to go back to the 
good old days. We must all work, hope, and pray for peace 
with honor, but keep our powder dry. 

We are the bastion of freedom. Even the neutrals know 
that unless we survive they are lost. Human freedom, the dig- 


nity of man, the right to worship are at stake. 

Communists the world over are dedicated men and women. 
They are convinced their world will survive and ours will not. 
In their book deceit, violence, aggression, assasination, and 
temporary retreat are all tools to gain their ultimate objective. 


Too many of our people are complacent regarding the world 
wide objectives of the men in the Kremlin. 


Liberty is not something that once gained can be placed 
in a safe deposit box, like a family heirloom, and forgotten. 


Under divine guidance, we desperately need the same dedi- 
cation, to our form of government, our way of life, our con- 
stitutional guaranties to protect the individual from the state 
that the founders of this Republic had 166 years ago. 


The armistice negotiations in Korea which seem to be on 
the verge of completion are still complicated and subject to 
upset even at this late date. Assuming for the moment that 
the armistice negotiations will be successfully consummated, 
and that the Republic of Korea will not precipitate a war 
within a war which could end in the destruction of that nation 
and disaster for us, no prudent person should become compla- 
cent and believe that an armistice will solve the problems 
confronting us and the free world. To the contrary, it but 
opens a Pandora's box of new problems, none of which are 
easy of solution. Such is the penalty of leadership. ‘ Decisions 
cannot be forever postponed nor brushed under the carpet in 
the hope that they will be overlooked and perhaps solve them- 
selves. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, I know of no substantial deed which indicates that 
the Soviet Union has in the slightest changed its long-time 
strategy. 

To the contrary, there is every indication that they have 
merely changed their tactics for the purpose of consolidating 
their position at home, digesting their satellite gains, and 
stimulating disunity and confusion among the free nations. 


On the 25th day of June 1950, the North Korean Com- 
munist forces committed aggression against the Republic of 
Korea. On June 25 the United Nations, through its Security 
Council, passed a resolution calling for the immediate cessation 
of hostilities and for the authorities of North Korea to with- 
draw forthwith their armed forces. It also called upon all 
members to render every assistance to the United Nations in 


support of the resolution and to refrain from giving assistance 
to the North Korean authorities. 


Almost 3 years have passed and these facts must be ap- 
parent to every person who is willing to honestly face them. 
If the United Nations is to survive as an agency for effective 
collective security then an honest appraisal of the organization 
as it is and not as it was contemplated is in order. We ex- 
pected too much and received too little from that organiza- 
tion during the Korean war. 


1. The North Korean Communists ignored the United 
Nations’ resolution and deliberately violated its provisions. 

2. The Communist Chinese regime ignored the resolution 
and has deliberately violated its provisions. 

3. The Soviet Union, a member of the Security Council and 
of the United Nations, has ignored the resolution and has 
deliberately violated its provisions. 


On June 27, 1950, the United Nation's Security Council 
passed another resolution recommending that the members of 
the United Nations furnish such assistance to the Republic of 
Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed attack and to 
restore international peace and security in the area. 

Three years later, of the 60 members of the United Nations, 
only 17 of them contributed any forces to resist the aggres- 
sion and all 17 of them contributed less than 35,000. 

The United States of America alone furnished more than 
350,000 at one time and the Republic of Korea more than 
400,000. Our Nation alone has rotated more than a million 
men into and out of Korea. 

This means that the United Nations itself has failed to take 
effective collective security action and has, in fact, only given 
token support to the request of its own Security Council. 

No long — in the headquarters of the United Nations 
in New York and no excuses in the foreign ministries of the 
world can cover up the fact that the support of the United 
Nations members outside the United States represents only 
10 percent of the forces contributed by this Nation alone, and 
only 5 percent of the combined contribution of the United 
States of America and the Republic of Korea. 

For the most part, the United Nations membership re- 
sponded as did the townspeople in the motion picture High 
Noon. They were glad to have a marshal with the courage 
to risk his life to preserve order and to curtail lawlessness in 
the form of anal nmen. When greatly outnumbered he 
asked the seiinapenni bs respond by becoming a posse for the 
preservation of law and order, they gave lame excuses as to 
why they could not take the risks involved. At the end of the 
picture the marshal did the job which had to be done, but in 
righteous indignation, when the mission had been ac- 
complished, he turned in his badge and left the community 
that had not had the courage to fight for decency and the 
preservation of law and order. It might be well if a special 
showing of the film could be arranged for the delegates to 
the United Nations. 

On October 7, 1950, the General Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution calling for the unification and independence of Korea. 
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This relolution, like the others, contained brave words which 
made little impression upon the Communists of North Korea, 
Communist China, or the Soviet Union. The first United Na- 
tions resolution for a unified Korea was adopted in 1947 and 
the second in 1948. 


On February 1, 1951, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations passed a resolution naming the Peiping Chinese Com- 
munist regime as an aggressor in Korea. It took approximately 
3 months after the Chinese aggression for the United Nations 
to muster up its courage to face the facts. 


Again in brave words the United Nations resolution called 
upon ail states and authorities to continue to lend every assist- 
ance to the United Nations’ action in Korea and to refrain 
from giving any assistance to the aggressors in Korea. This 
resolution like the previous ones was ignored and violated by 
the North Korean Communists, the Communist Chinese, and 
by the Soviet Union which was then, as now, a member of the 
Security Council and a charter member of the United Nations. 


How can there be any justification for the town arsonist to 
be continued as a member of the local fire department or for 
the gangster to have access to the deliberations of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. It is a mockery of those who gave 
their lives in Korea that no nation, including our own, has had 
the courage to also name the Soviet Union as an accomplice of 
the aggressors. It is the violator not only of the above reso- 
lutions but, as I shall now show, is a willful saboteur of the 
Charter of the United Nations itself. 

The Charter of the United Nations which was signed at 
San Francisco on June 26, 1945, states in its preamble that 
the purpose of the organization is ‘‘to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war which twice in our lifetime has 
brought untold sorrow to mankind.” 


It also states the following: 


“To insure, by the acceptance of principles and the institu- 
tion of methods, that armed force shall not be used, save in 
the common interest.” 


Article I lists the purposes of the United Nations. The fol- 
lowing is contained in subsection 1: 


“To maintain international peace and security, and to that 
end: to take effective collective measures for the prevention 
and removal of threats to the peace, and for the suppression of 
acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace.” 


Article 2, subsection 2, provides: ‘All members, in order 
to insure to all of them the rights and benefits resulting from 
membership, shall fulfill in good faith the obligations assumed 
by them in accordance with the present charter.” 


Subsection 4 provides: “All members shall refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use of force against 
the territorial integrity or political independence of any state, 
or in any other manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
United Nations.” 

Subsection 5 provides: ‘All members shall give the United 
Nations every assistance in any action it takes in accordance 
with the present charter, and shall refrain from giving assist- 
ance to any state against which the United Nations is taking 
preventive or enforcement action.” 

Subsection 6 provides that ‘The organization shall insure 
that states which are not members of the United Nations act 
in accordance with these principles so far as may be necessary 
for the maintenance of international peace and security.”’ 

Chapter 7, article 39, provides: ‘The Security Council shall 


determine the existence of any threat to the mee. breach of 
the peace, or act of aggression and shall make recommenda- 
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tions, or decide what measures shall be taken in accordance 
with articles 41 and 42, to maintain or restore international 
peace and security.” 

Article 41 provides: “The Security Council may decide what 
measures not involving the use of armed force are to be em- 
ployed to give effect to its decisions, and it may call upon the 
members of the United Nations to apply such measures. These 
may include complete or partial interruption of economic rela- 
tions and of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and other 
means of communication, and the severance of diplomatic 
relations.’ 

Article 42 provides: ‘Should the Security Council consider 
that measures provided for in article 41 would be inadequate, 
or have proved to be inadequate, it may take such action by air, 
sea, or land forces as any be necessary to maintain or restore 
international peace and security. Such action may include 
demonstrations, blockade, and other operations by air, sea, 
land forces of members of the United Nations.’ 


Article 48 provides: 


1. “The action required to carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council for the maintenance of international peace 
and security shall be taken by all the members of the United 
Nations or by some of them, as the Security Council may 
determine.” 


2. ‘Such decisions shall be carried out by the members of 
the United Nations directly and through their action in the 
appropriate international agencies of which they are members.” 


Not only as I have heretofore pointed out have we been 
faced with the spectacle of 43 out of the 60 United Nations 
members furnishing no force whatsoever to resist aggression, 
but we also find that some of our fellow members in the 
organization, as well as nations outside of it, have been fur- 
nishing manufactured and raw materials to the Chinese Com- 
munist and North Korean Communist aggressors. In 1952, 
2 years after aggression broke out, the total importation into 
Communist China amounted to over $1,250,000,000 (by 
United States dollar value). Of this total, approximately $550 
million came by sea and $700 million ovellied 


Referring back to the resolutions passed on June 25, 1950, 
and February 1, 1951, the United Nations did not call on only 
= of the membership, it in each instance called on all mem- 

rs to furnish aid and assistance to the Republic of Korea, 
and to refrain from giving assistance to the aggressors in 
Korea. Yet large and important members have considered 
themselves neutrals or openly supported the aggressors. 


In the light of this documentation let us now turn to the 
speech of the then Soviet Minister, Andrei Y. Vishinsky, at 
the United Nations on March 2. 


Speaking as the official representative of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and as its representative in the United Nations Organiza- 
tion Vishinsky said, ‘I might add, incidentally, that it is no 
accident that Mr. Lodge and his Government persevere, as 
regards the Korean question, in carrying out the Truman- 
Acheson Government's line, since that administration had pre- 
pared and carried out the intervention in Korea, and since that 
administration had unleashed the barbarous and banditlike 
war against the Korean people.” 


What sense of complacency has come over the United Na- 
tions itself and the decent governments represented therein 
and the people who desire an effective system of collective 
security that they can continue to tolerate a Government whose 
spokesman sabotaged the United Nations resolutions and aided 
the aggressors for the 3 years of the Korean war. Have we 
completely lost our sense of reality? 
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Is the wolf to be continually invited by the shepherd to 
help guard the sheep? 

This Nation that has supplied more than 90 percent of the 
United Nations manpower and suffered more than 95 percent 
of the United Nations casualties had the right to get more 
than lip service support from those who pretend to believe in 
collective security of a system of international law and order 
that will preserve the peace of the world for ourselves and 
our children. 

The road to appeasement is not the road to peace, but is 
only surrender on the installment pian. 

Again quoting the then Soviet Foreign Minister Vishinsky 
in his March 2 speech, “The Soviet Union has never concealed 
the fact that it sold and continues to sell armaments to its 
ally China. 

“In line with these treaties the Soviet Union has sold and 
continues to sell armaments to China, while China sells to the 
Soviet Union various types of raw materials, including strategic 
raw materials; and this is quite natural.” 

Thefe you have it laid down cold by the official spokesman 
of the Soviet Union. 

The gangster boldly proclaims he has sold the weapon to 
the murderer for the killing of the policeman and the de- 
fenseless citizen as well 

He not only admits his guilt, admits the violation of the 
charter and the resolutions that have been passed, but boasts 
about it. He says, in effect, What are you going to do about 
it? That is a good question for the United Nations, for the 
United States and for the free people of the world. What are 
we going to do about it? How long is this condition to be 
tolerated ? 

How long can the United Nations survive if the moral basis 
upon which it was created is allowed to be destroyed, leaving 
only the shell of a debating society which serves the propa- 
ganda ends of the men in the Kremlin? 

Not even the timid members of the United Nations, of 
whom there are too many, can or will deny that for 3 years the 
Soviet Union gave moral support first to the Korean Com- 
munist aggressors, then to the Chinese Communist aggressors. 
There has been no doubt that ammunition, arms, planes, and 
tanks, and technical assistance have been furnished by the 
Soviet Union to the aggressors 

The evidence has been overwhelming and the proof indis- 
putable. But here on the 2d day of March of this year the 
Soviet Union, through its official spokesman, not only admits 
its guilt, but proudly proclaims it. Yes, the question is a good 
one. What are we going to do about it? 

In this age of the airplane ard the atomic weapon, we can 
no more return to isolation than an adult can return to child- 
hood. We cannot escape our responsibilities of world leader- 
ship. We must constantly be alert to the fact that any power 
vacuum which exists in Europe or in Asia will be quickly filled 
by the Soviet Union and its satellites. 

In time we or our children would be faced with the problem 
of this Nation existing as an island of freedom in a totalitarian 
world. 

Under such conditions it would be most difficult, if not 
impossible, to maintain our political or economic way of life. 

The President of the United States is quite correct when he 
points out that we need allies. However, I believe that an 
alliance must be a two-way affair. We are entitled to have the 
same whole-hearted support from them as they expect from us. 

I am afraid that some of our friends abroad have gotten into 
the frame of mind that our bases and our troops abroad are 
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for our own protection alone. Some of them seem to forget 
at times that this is a mutual defense, and I emphasize the 
word “mutual.” 

The real isolationists in the world are those in Europe who 
believe that it makes little difference if a billion one hundred 
million people of Asia and the vast strategic resources of that 
area pass into Communist hands that it is of little concern 
to them or to us. 

Lenin recognized the importance of Asia when he said that 
the road to Paris was through Peiping, and when Stalin made 
clear that, in his judgment, with Japan in the Communist 
orbit the Soviet Union would be invincible. 

The real test of Soviet intentions will come in the Korean 
peace negotiations following the armistice. It is here that 
the Soviet Union can demonstrate by deeds rather than by 
words whether or not they desire a peace with honor. 

The Soviet Union is a charter member of the United Na- 
tions which on three different occasions has pledged a united 
and free Korea. 

If their commitment to this objective is but a worthless 
scrap of paper, how can any agreement they might enter into 
at a Big Four Conference have any validity whatsoever ? 

It seems to me that it is both consistent with our, member- 
ship in the United Nations and our pledges to Korea that we 
strongly support a united and free country. When we meet 
with France and England in Bermuda we should secure an 
agreement from them that they forthrightly and wholeheartedly 
support in the United Nations and in the Korean peace nego- 
tiations, a united Republic of Korea. 

We should, I believe, make clear to both our British and 
French allies and to Mr. Malenkov and the men in the Krem- 
lin that we will not enter a Big Four conference with the 
Soviet Union until after the Korean peace negotiations have 
been concluded and that country is united. 

For to do otherwise would leave the impression in Korea 
and in other small nations of the world that the big powers 
were getting together to barter their lives and freedom with- 
out the small powers being present. 

This was what happened at Munich when the Big Four 
of Europe, England, France, Germany, and Italy met together 
and bartered away the territorial integrity of Czechoslovakia, 
which led ultimately to the destruction of that nation as a free 
government without a representative of Czechoslovakia par- 
ticipating in the conference. The world can stand no more 
Munichs. 

It seems to me that if the Republic of Korea and President 
Syngman Rhee had assurances of this kind there might be less 
difficulty for them to accept the terms of the cease-fire armistice, 


In any event, as citizens of this great Republic, we must be 
prepared to maintain our strength over a long period of years. 
This means not only a strong force in the air, on land, and 
on the sea, but it also means a sound national economy and 
an active and effective religious, intellectual and moral force 
without which no nation can long endure. 


Young and old, men and women, Republicans and Demo- 
crats could well unite in the troubled times through which we 
will pass in support of the pledge of Thomas Jefferson who 
said: “I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility 
to every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 


If we show the same courage and common sense that moti- 
vated the men who sat at Philadelphia and under divine 
guidance gave us first our Declaration of Independence, and 
later our Constitution there is no domestic problem we cannot 
solve and there is no foreign foe we need fear. 
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MUST CONCENTRATE ON PRODUCTIVITY 
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Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland 


Delivered at the 13th Annual Reception by the Washington 4th Degree Knights of Columbus, in Honor of the Diplomatic 
Representatives of the American Republics, Washington, D. C., April 23, 1953 


EFORE and after the First World War, the nations of 
Western Europe held the hegemony of the earth, but 
the powers of Western Europe were not in stable bal- 

ance. Under Hitler, Germany wished to dominate the west and 
through his domination, rule the world. The martial suppres- 
sion of Hitler produced the dominating growth of Soviet 
Russia and of the United States of America, while the west- 
ern European nations in their effort to eliminate Hitler lost 
their power. In co uence, for its own survival Western 
Europe felt the need of leaning either on Soviet Russia or on 
the United States. There was no other choice and there is 
still no other choice, but this choice is not pleasant for many 
western a xem because they feel that, no matter which 
side of the dilemma they choose, they will lose their own 
souls and all that is characteristic of their being. As a result, 
some European intellectuals like Etienne Gilson, have asked 
for the development of a third force more congenial to the 
spirit of Western Europe which will give to it the guaranty 
of indentical survival and evolution. 

In this way the term, “Third Force,"’ entered into our mod- 
ern vocabulary. However, an idea not unlike the one expressed 
by the new French term existed before the recent invention. 
I met it in South America in 1937 and it existed in the Latin 
Republics before that date. The generation that came to re- 
flection after the First World War was impatient of cultural 
and social importations from Europe or the United States, 
which was the best that their forefathers of the 19th century 
could give them. The new generation had a consciousness 
of being Latin Americans, and they were proud of it nor 
did they wish to be either French intellectuals or American 
pragmatists. A still newer generation came to articulate expres- 
sion in the course of the thirties and they advanced beyond 
the position of their immediate predecessors by demanding 
that the Latin American be not only himself, but that he 
take an important part in managing the affairs of the world. 

It was sad to deal with these young people. They sincerely 
believed that Latin America had within self the potentialities 
for a decisive participation in world affairs but they were 
perfectly aware that the world was not concerned with Latin 
American thought nor did it show any inclination to turn to 
Latin America for guidance. What made the situation worse, 
was the obvious fact that Latin America could not solve its 
own urgent Seen for Ibero-America was constantly look- 
ing abroad for help. My young friends realized this, but they 
based their hope on the total strength of Ibero-America, but 
here too their hopes were not visibly founded. Instead of 
continental solidarity, Latin America was painfully divided 
by petty nationalisms exacerbating mutual intercourse. 

This only result for these young men and women, who 
today are 30 years old and more, is a deep resentment. They 
felt within themselves a mission, and not even today are they 
convinced that this mission was false, and yet they see ab- 
solutely no possibility of the realization of their mission. 
They still hope, but the emotion that is nearest to the surface 
of their souls is bitterness. In this bitterness they look for 
some object on which they can work off their frustration. 
Different groups select different objects but to an outsider it 


is evident they have merely found whipping boys and not the 
objective cause of their disillusionment. Some believe that the 
older political visions and parties in their lands are the cause 
of Ibero-American immaturity; others think that the Latin 
American social framework explains southern undevelopment ; 
a vast number are persuaded that the cause of Latin in- 
efficiency is the action of the United States. The result of all 
these cause-searches is much highly emotional criticism and 
passionate hostility. Such a situation is far from being a con- 
tribution to world peace and progress. Moreover it is detri- 
mental, not only to the world, but to Latin America itself. 

Let us examine the dream of my young South American 
friends. Its existence is beyond dispute, not only in them but 
even in their elders. Latin Americans are not like the Swiss 
who have no ecumenical ambitions and seek only the defense 
of their own way of life, letting the world go its own way. 
The Latin American, on the contrary, wishes to talk to the 
world, wishes to be heard, wishes to be patently respected, 
wishes even to direct world activities. He loves to speak 
against a world background and to think in transcendental 
terms. 

Is the dream merely a delusion or are there objective 
grounds for its existence? There is obviously a real base for 
it. Today the Latin Americans number about 155 million, 
which in virtue of numbers indicates a strong bloc. They 
form a geographic continuity from the Rio Grande to Cape 
Horn a secured continuity enveloped by three great seas. 
There is a fundamental unity in these people, for all speak 
one or another Iberic form of Romance Latin. Their national 
histories are similar and interrelated while their cultural 
frameworks are parallel evolutions of the imported culture of 
western Mediterranean. All have more or less assimilated 
American Indian groups which are still important elements in 
their composition. 

Latin American power is not merely to be found in the 
continuity and cultural identity of a large human mass. 
The territory occupied by the Latins has abundant natural 
resources. The soil has all the ores that are needed in our 
time. The same soil produces copiously all kinds of trees, 
plants, and shrubs. It also maintains large oe of live- 
stock, while the endless seas are rich in fish and elements 
of all varieties. That great commodity, petroleum, is found in 
abundance and the ubiquitous mountain streams can be sources 
of electricity and irrigation. 

If a group so structured and so endowed could achieve a 
dynamic solidarity and an efficient industry according to the 
possibilities revealed by modern science, it would be a world 
power of the first magnitude which would have to be re- 
spected, would have to be reckoned with, and which could 
im its views on a world which would have to listen. It 
could be a third force. 

Now candor demands that we admit the unreality of this 
hypothesis in Latin America. There is no dynamic solidarity 
uniting the Latin Americans who are joined together by vague 
bonds of sentiment interlaced with envy and mutual distrust. 
Industry is making great progress in Latin America, but it 
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is not yet strong enough to constitute a world source of in- 
dustrial — In other words, the unity is weak and the 
industrial production too low for the Latin American bloc to 
take on the role warranted by Latin American numbers and 
Latin resources 

Now the nonrealization of the third-force dream in the 
hearts of my young students in Latin America is no argument 
against the dream itself. Even if it were never realized, it 
would still be a legitimate inspiration and a worthy drive. 
I always encouraged my students to cultivate the dream, and 
this action of mine produced perplexity in them. The perplex- 
ity derived from the deep conviction that they all had, namely, 
that the North Amricans are necessarily committed to do 
everything possible to nullify the Latin American dream. My 
enthusiastic approval of the dream struck them as insincere 
and it made them suspect that I was deviously trying to 
introduce a fifth column into their movement. It is concerning 
this attitude that I wish to speak. 

The human being is a complex of powers. His body is not 
unlike a machine, which is a mechanical force. His mind is 
the vibrant source which gives him spiritual power. The two 
powers are not antagonistic, but become more powerful by 
interaction. ‘Mens sana in corpore sano” was Juvenal’s happy 
discription of this harmonious collaboration of powers. Being 
a North American, I cannot wish to see my country impotent, 
but I do not believe that North American power must mean 
the destruction of all other powers in the world. Let there 
be everywhere more power and not less. Power is productive ; 
of itself it makes for well-being. Its absence causes misery and 
will force the strong to carry the weak, which is a waste of 
power. In consequence, I personally (and I believe that 
American people are with me) wish to see the dream of a 
Latin American third force come true. Because of this wish, 
there is a readiness on the = of our people to help Latin 
America achieve itself. The deeper roots of our willingness to 
help must be properly understood if we are to get the best out 
of North American collaboration with the Latin South. Cyni- 
cally it can be said that we help only in order to have friends 
instead of foes next door to us, friends whom we wish to ex 
ploit indefinitely. Cynically it can be said that our help is 
reluctant and always so limited that it will be impossible for 
Latin America to withdraw itself from our exploiting domina 
tion. But it is easy to be cynical. No matter how many ex- 
amples of North American Exploiting intrusion can be cited 
from past history, it is still true that North American col- 
laboration has deeper roots than political expediency or en- 
lightened selfishness. The North American is not a hard- 
boiled realist; he has always been a man of romantic per- 
suasions. His so-called realism, or materialism as it is dubbed 
so often in Latin America, is only a logical efficiency organiz- 
ing a basic faith. You must take this truth back to your young 
men in your respective countries. It will be useful for them, 
for if they once understand that the Colossus of the North 
is not the obstacle to the realization of their dream, they will 
not waste time in fighting a foe who is not a foe. They will 
instead dedicate their zeal to the real problem at the heart of 
their project. 

The suspicion with which so many young Latin Americans 
look at the United States points to the real reason why the 
Latin American dream has not become real. These young 
people, in laudable search for Latin American power, see 
that the United States has such power. Their own concept 
of power is such that they cannot comprehend how the 

ssessor of power will not use it to suppress all others. 
This inability to see power as anything else but the means 
whereby I impose my will on all others, shows that the young 
men we are talking about have an immature power vision. In 
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young people this is understandable. The adolescent wants 
power, not so much to produce and achieve, but much more 
to give himself the luxury of doing what he pleases, even if 
such pleasure be communally detrimental. The adolescent is 
irked by the disipline of his community, because he believes 
that he needs no such disipline by reason of the sincerely sup- 
posed fact that he can distinguish between good and evil. He 
is essentially rebellious to community control and he is hostile 
to those agencies which bring that control to bear on him. The 
young man is innocent enough not to want the harm of his 
group, but he is too inexperienced to see that many — 
which he ardently desires are really to the harm of his neg : 
bors. In consequence he tries to build up power in himself in 
order to crush any oppositic. to his own ambitions and lusts. 
If he succeeds in acquiring power, he will be ruthless in using 
it, even though his intensions are not at all cruel. However, 
the chances of a youth acquiring power over the community 
are slim, because the acquisition of power always supposes 
asceticism and self-discipline, two qualities which youth rarely 
possesses abidingly. 

The mature conception of power is far more objective. 
The adult wants power not merely to satisfy his selfish im- 
pulses but much rather to produce a better world for himself 
and for his people. Power is the necessary requisite for 
creativity. It is an abuse of power to make it bring suffering 
and pain to the world. However, we must not be surprised 
that any possessor of power will as a matter of fact bring 
evils to mankind, for according to the maxim of Lord Acton, 
“power tends to corrupt; absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 
Yet it is safe to say that in spite of the corruptive influence 
of power, the search for power is usually animated by the 
recognition of the good that it can accomplish, and good for 
the mature man is not only his own selfish satisfaction but the 
good of all men wherever they may be. 

Notwithstanding the immaturity of the power vision of my 
Latin American students, their dream seems to me a good 
sign. It means that Latin America is coming of age, even 
though it also means that it is not yet of age, for the awaken- 
ing to the need of power is a sign of adolescence but not yet 
a sign of adulthood. 

The attainment of maturity is the exclusive problem of 
Latin America itself. The United States can neither force that 
maturity nor decisively hinder it. At best she can smooth the 
path for Latin America in emergencies of special crisis. If it 
were the objective of the United States to keep Latin America 
down, the best policy would be to dole out continually a bare 
sufficiency of material aid to keep the Latins in the status quo, 
thus depriving them of the stimulus of the absolute necessity 
of pulling themselves together by their own effort, which is 
the only effort that can save and develop them. The patronus 
of the old Roman days surounded himself with clients by 
giving them a daily pittance. The result was their total depend- 
ence on him and the lack of the effective incentive of total 
need which could force them to produce for themselves and 
thus win their freedom. 

The potential energy of Ibero-America, warmed by the 
Latin American dream, must become kinetic. When it does, 
Latin America will be a third force. To change potential 
energy into kinetic energy you must use work. There is no 
other way. Consequently my young South American friends 
must not preoccupy themselves with philosophic discussions, 
meditation on their real or supposed superiority, or acrimoni- 
ous debtors with no real adversary. They must rather concen- 
trate on productivity which means work. 

Now work is not enough. If the baker bakes mc -ad, 
but only to consume all that he bakes, he neither 1.c.ps the 
community nor gives himself power in society. He can only 
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be classed as a consumer, even though he works hard in order 
to consume. 

I noticed that my young Latin disciples were interested 
primarily in consumption. For them the good life was the 
satisfaction of the most patent instinctive drives of man in 
the most luxurious manner concretely and abstractly possible. 
That their satisfaction should be proportionate to their pro- 
ductivity never occured to them, for they were quite willing 
to rely on the productivity of others in order to enjoy satis- 
faction. They could not see the inevitable consequences of 
such a vision, namely either the exploitation of some other 
human being or the dependence of minor children. They were 
dismayed with the philosphy I was teaching, according to 
which the good man must treat his human instrumentalities— 
but not other human beings—as we treat the horses which 
work for us. We give such beings all they need to become effi 
cient instruments for the work to be done. We supply them 
with adequate food, sufficient rest, proper shelter, and re- 
quired medical care. However, we do not offer more. This 
is absolutely logical, for in the economy of human enterprise 
the horse has a place, but the place is instrumental. In the 
economy of the universe man himself is a being to create 
and he is by nature organized with a set of instrumentalities 
to help him achieve his purpose and thus be happy. Therefore 
man must treat his own personal instrumentalities in accord 
with their nature, conserving them for their end but not 
treating them as delectable ends in themselves. Elegant repose 
is not the aim of life, and is legitimate only in as far as it 
heightens productivity. A good time is not the end of human 
existence, though it can be accepted as a means to make the 
human tool more efficacious. This view is not materialistic, 
for its supposition is that the human subject is something 
more than the conjunct of instrumentalities that surround the 
spiritual center, which drives toward creation and cannot be 
happy except in creation. It likewise supposes that creativity 
is not merely material but must also be intellectual, artistic, 
and religious. 

In the light of these observations it is clear that I con- 
template the present stage of the Latin American dream with 
mixed feelings. The ambition of Latin youth to be a world 
power is a good thing, and all thinking men the world over 
will applaud the awakening of Ibero-America to its possibili- 
ties. Let the generation that brought forth the dream rest 
assured that their dream produces no resentment in others, 
but only hope. 

However, this dream must not remain in the adolescent 
stage. To become real, it must become adult. Dreams are not 
realized just because they have been conceived or reinforced 
only with passionate affectivity. In the adult the dream is a 
stimulus and orientation to creation. This my young friends 
to the south have yet to learn. To learn creativity they must 
work, productive work in every human field, the main con- 
cern of their lives. To make this work fruitful, they must 
take joy in creation and not in the consumption of the created 
products. Prodigality, escape from labor, luxury spending, 
economic exploitation of the neighbor must disappear from 
their lives. Sobriety, diligence, discipline, and the dynamic 
union of all members of society must become the framework 
of their lands 

When my former students have achieved that, they and 
we can find comfort and aid in a new force in our weary 
world. Wher will the young Latin Americans learn this? 
When will they achieve communal and creative maturity? 
No man living can give categorical answers to those questions. 
Yet I can say this: My long association with them showed 
me their many virtues, their rich talents, their sparkling in- 
telligence—and I am not without hope. 
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